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THOUGHTS FOR THE NEW YEAR. 


As it is our privilege to have our humble pages laid in 
the pews of our churches, and in the scarcely less sacred 
retreats of pure and happy homes, we feel that we may 
properly begin the first number of our Journal for this 
year by offering those kind wishes which are appropriate 
to the season, and by an allusion to some reflections with 
which it may be well that both writer and reader should 


commune. 
We do not intend to set forth fer commonplace moral- 


ities which, though not needed at all at a season that lifts 
up its own solemn voice, are yet annually uttered in weari- 
some reiteration. It is not our object to preach or exhort: 
we aim at a higher privilege, — to indulge in aa talk of a 
friend. 

Invited by this thoughtful period of time to the clearest 
self-inspection, and to the utmost sincerity of speech, we 
meet a question relating to owr position in the Christian 
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world. As Unitarian Christians, is our position one that we 
like? Is it friendly to our personal growth in religion? Is 
it a position which, in the light of these passing years, we 
may survey. with satisfaction and joy ? 

Let it not be thought that these questions suggest a fore- 
gone conclusion, and that, according to familiar and stereo- 
type methods, we shall proceed to eke out an affirmative 
reply. Not so. The subject is open for reflection on all 
sides. There is much to be said, by way of painful confes- 
sion, towards a negative answer. Indeed, it may be that 
the negative answer is the true one. At any rate, it is im- 
portant that we examine the matter carefully. How much 
more important is it than other matters which we look into 
at this season, for it relates to the gain or loss of the soul! 

“ Painful confession,’ we said. We are free to make it. 
There is something infelicitous in belonging to a small de- 
nomination of Christians. It favors narrow ways of thought. 
What a help, too, to one’s religious sensibilities to have them _ 
in close sympathy with those of multitudes of believers, — to 
be lifted up by the waves of an ocean, rather than by those 
of a petty lake! Moreover, it is the law of each denomina- _ 
tion to attach an undue importance to what is peculiar to it; 
and “ Liberal Christianity” too often has more of the adjec- 
tive than of the substantive. Let it be that the Unitarians 
constitute, what is sometimes claimed for them, the advanced 
party in the search for truth. There is a quietness and re- 
pose belonging to the main body of the Church militant, 
which no advanced party can share. Something accepted, 
fixed, and settled, — this is the want of many souls ; and it 
is not much to be for ever on the alert for something new, 
if one is to be “ever learning, and never coming to a knowl- 
edge of the truth.” And then add-to all, the ruling spirit of 
Unitarians,— their individualism. See how it almost ne- 
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cessarily ends in a want of friendly co-operation and frater-_ 
nal sympathy, in coldfiess, and a sort of stoical and selfish 
indifference, not to the general claims of humanity, but to 
the specific subject of religion. 

Here is a sad catalogue of infelicitous circumstances 
growing out of our religious position. It might be extended. 
We know of souls on whom there is here laid a serious and 
heavy burden, and it has brought doubts and questionings 
to their minds. We know of such, do we say ?— we have 
felt this burden ourselves. What does a thoughtful regard 
for our own personal improvement in religion demand that 
we should do? We trust we have not been indifferent to 
that question hitherto; it is one which may well come up 
for settlement, with other searching inquiries of the new 
year. 

We shall not undertake to answer it for others. He who 
searches the heart may see that we do not know how to an- 
swer it correctly, even for ourselves. We say only that we 
have thought of this subject, yes, and have pondered it, and 
have asked light upon it from Him who giveth wisdom prof- 
itable to direct. And certainly no decision one way or the 
other can be so momentous as the question, whether we have 
examined this whole subject in the light of duty, and settled 
it on a basis which shall lead to renewed Christian diligence 
and activity. 

Not blinded, then, to many influences unfavorable to re- 
ligious improvement, growing out of the position held by 
- Unitarian Christians, we may indicate the grounds of pref- 
erence which lead us to stand where we stand, and make us 
wish to be more active among those with whom is such fel- 
lowship as. we have. 

We feel bound, first of all, by our clear judgment of the 
truth.. We review, point after point, the Unitarian faith, — 
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_the oneness of God the Father, the subordination and de- 
pendence of the Lord Jesus Christ, ‘his mission a spiritual 
ministration of motives and means to save the world from 
sin, the capacity of the human soul to receive Christian in- 
fluences, and to be lifted up and regenerated by it, the great 
remedial design of the Gospel, and the light and hope it 
sheds upon the destiny of man. We can do no otherwise 
than believe these truths. The everlasting hills do not 
stand firmer. Judged by the inspiration that is m our own 
understanding, and by that other inspiration which is the 
written Word, we feel sure that this is the truth of God, the 
substance of the Gospel, which is yet to flow in a deep and 
broad current, however small, through human corruptions, 
may be the stream now. When Dr. Johnson was urged to 
become a Roman Catholic, he said he would, “did not an 
obstinate rationality prevent.” We have a “rationality,” 
too, which binds us where we are. Its glory is, that here 
it is “obstinate.” The clear judgment of the truth is the 
great bond of the moral world. False to that, we could be 
true nowhere. Though surrounded by the most pleasing 
circumstances, our position would be, centrally, an hypoc- 
risy and a lie. 

If there be advantages in membership with a large de- 
nomination, we must not overlook the fact that there are 
disadvantages too. At least, some hints to this effect have 
occasionally reached our ears. We have heard of the intol- 
erance of large religious parties, visiting with crushing pow- 
er any one who ventures to step aside from the beaten path, 
not of inquiry, but of assertion. Moreover, the measures 
and spirit of a powerful sect, adapted to win the sympathy 
of the largest number, must often be what a reflecting man 
can hardly approve; and the alternative will be before him, 
either to stifle his own sincere convictions, or to expose him- 
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self to the omnipresent espionage and unmitigated tyranny 
of opinion. We fancy that a pretty long list can be made 
out of men who have found their connection with a large 
religious party a snare and fetter to their souls; and they 
have generally been the highest and noblest spirits of the 
body to which they have belonged. 

This suggests the fact which amply compensates for many 

of the infelicities of our position as Unitarians, — our free- 
dom. With us no one presumes to come between God and 
our own souls. No creed offers a Procrustes bed on which 
we must be stretched; no synod can gratify its lust for 
power by arraigning us as a culprit; no ambitious heresy- 
hunter can bring himself into notoriety by raising against 
us an ecclesiastic hue and cry ; no “ Right Reverend Father 
in God” can dictate to us where we must bow and where 
we must kneel.. One of the German poets — Herder, we 
believe — alludes to the pleasure he enjoyed, as a boy, 
’ when, immured in the prison of his school-room, he bored 
holes with a gimlet through the wooden walls, and feasted 
his eyes with the prospect of the free fields without. How 
many in all sects are boring gimlet-holes through the walls 
of their theological prisons, and looking out longingly upon 
the freedom which, thank God! we enjoy. 

It is true, the great question is, What grows up under this 
freedom? If the field produces nothing but weeds, better 
fence it in with a strong wall, and place it under the care of 
a strict overseer. Weeds and waste no doubt there are 
within our borders. We are not blind to them. Still less 
do we refuse to mourn over them. But, we add, it holds to 
reason that the tree which stands forth in the free field, and 
battles with every wind of heaven, will have a depth of root, 

-and a vigor of growth, to which the same plant, if housed or 
walled, will not attain. Or, to drop the figure, there is in 
je ig 
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the Unitarian ranks a strength of faith in the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ which might stand a comparison with that 
cherished in any other denomination of believers. This is 
evinced, not merely by the fact that some of the profoundest 
defences of Christianity have been furnished by Unitarian 
authorship, but by the other fact that types of the most fresh, 
attractive, and devoted private Christian life have not been 
unknown in the same little brotherhood. 

Looking out from this brotherhood into the future history 
of the Church, it may not be presumptuous to predict that 
some of the noblest reforms in theology will come from the 
bosom of the Unitarian Church. God forbid that we should 
say this boastfully. We feel that our words are authorized 
by a fact which a comparison may bring to view. The Eu- 
ropean mind concedes that the future greatest improve- 
ments in art and life will probably be furnished by Ameri- 
ean civilization. It will be the consequence of our exemp- 
tion from traditional ways of thinking, and of our ability to 
examine all subjects in fresh lights. Apply this principle — 
to theology. The old evangelical sects are Europeans; the 
Unitarians are Americans. We are free from traditional 
moulds of thought, dnd may be the first to discern those 
higher and more inspiring truths which may soon dawn 
upon the world. > 

On the point of Christian sympathy we have one word to 
say. We admit that we have far less fraternal feeling and 
spiritual fellowship than we desire. But we remind the ob- 
jector, that such fellowship is not dependent upon numbers, 
nor is it more likely to be enjoyed in a large sect than ina 
small one. On this point it is common to make a mistake. 
A large city of a hundred thousand people is supposed to 
have better opportunities for intimate social enjoyment than - 
a small country village of only one thousand souls; and the 
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advantage in favor of the former may be regarded as a hun- 
dred to one. But we forget that, after all, it is only with 
very few that we can have intimate relations; and an inten- 
tion to adapt ourselves to our situation may make the vil- 
lage intimacy more sincere and cordial than that furnished 
by the city circle, which we select by mere affinity, and with 
no effort on our part at adaptation. A like fact is true in 
our religious intimacies. Anywhere these must be very 
‘few. If only we make an effort to cultivate them, we can 
better find them in a small circle, where our real convictions 
place us, than we can in the largest party, whose chance 
affinities might want the very first element of sincerity. 

After all, in this matter of religious sympathy, the danger 
is, that we exaggerate the aid it can bring us. The great 
trials of life we must bear, each for himself. Alone must 
we lie on a dying bed; alone must we pass through the 
gates of the grave; alone must we stand before Him who is 
the judge of the quick and the dead. What we are chiefly 
concerned with, then, is to have an individual faith, true to 
our soul, and to which our soul shall be true. As we come 
to that dying bed, to which the year we now enter may 
bring us, the great question will be, not how others think 
and feel, but how do I think and feel? We. have seen one 
die during the year that is now past, —the aged Christian, 
after a forty years’ profession of our Unitarian faith, the de- 
voted mother and grandmother, filling a sphere of private 
life with rare energy, and excelling good sense, and a disin- 
terestedness that never thought of self. Approaching that 
passage which all must take alone, she surveyed it With 
calmness and fortitude, for she knew on what her soul 
leaned for support. — 

In like manner has lately departed another, — the vener- 
ated civilian, who brought the powers of a clear and saga- 
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cious mind to questions of theology, and early gave his 
adhesion to a faith which he clung to with increasing affec- 
tion and confidence to the last moment of consciousness. 
What to Samuel Hoar was the question, whether, outside of 
his sick-chamber, it was ten hundred or.ten millions who 
sympathized with him in religious belief? The former 
number would not diminish his trust, the latter could not 
fortify it. We know his soul prayed that others might have 
the peace he himself felt, the comfort of the same benignant, 
uplifting, cheering, and sustaining faith, —a faith which rent 
away the awful terrors of a gloomy theology, and made God 
a Father, Jesus an elder brother, and Heaven the mansions 
in our Father’s house. But his mind poised itself on that 
clear and decided endividual faith, which mere sympathy of 
_ numbers oftener disturbs than settles. 

* This, therefore, is the lesson to which we are brought. 
Grateful for the cheerful and glorious faith to which we 
have attained, let us mark this new year by a renewed self- 
consecration. If there be infelicitous circumstances attend- 
ing our religious position, let us have our eye upon them, 
that we may mitigate their consequences, and, as far as we 
can, abolish theiv power. With those to whom our convic- 
tions of truth ally us, let us take pains to cultivate cordial 
and fraternal ties. But above all, be it ours to have that 
clear, rational, Scriptural, decided, individual faith which 
shall stand by us in all life’s solemn crises, and shall be suf- 
ficient for us in the hour of death. To that faith we pray 
that we may be more true, so that this new period of time, 
which we call the eighteen hundred an@ fifty-seventh year 
of the Lord, may indeed be a year of the Lord, by a deeper 
comprehension of his spirit, and a wider diffusion of his 
truth. 
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DOUBTS. 


BY REY. ORVILLE DEWEY, D.D. 


It is common to assign, in some respects, a very injurious 
- and unwarrantable importance to doubts. 

Doubts enter into the very processes by which we arrive 
at belief. Nay, they enter into the very nature of belief it- 
self. They constitute a part of it, by very definition. Be- 
lieving is doubting, to a certain extent. Believing and 
doubting are correlative terms. They are co-essential ele- 
ments. “We know in part.” That is to say, our knowl- 
edge is imperfect. But imperfect knowledge implies uncer- 
tainty. And uncertainty is doubt. 

But the prevalent feeling and policy of the Christian 
world has been to beat down and destroy doubts. It has 
given them no quarter. It has allowed them no place in 
the theory of its creeds, though those creeds have begun 
with the phrase “I believe”; not “I know,” but “I be- 
lieve.” And this tendency of the public opinion and prac- 
tice of the churches has had the effect, I wish it may be 
considered, to give, not only an unwarrantable, but a most 
injurious importance, to doubts. Its effect has been, not 
only to rend the bosom of the Church, to cast out many hon- 
est and virtuous men from it, to make a new sect for every 
new doubt; but, I fear, to make many, who might have 
been preserved from that result, infidels. Doubt, I say, has 
derived a factitious importance from this universal persecu- 
tion. That portion of evidence which leads a man to 
doubt, has been held by him to deserve more attention than 
- that which leads him to believe. One fraction of doubt has 
weighed with him more than nine parts of evidence in favor 
of Christianity, and he has become an unbgliever, we may 
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say, against his own convictions. It is an independent and 
honest mind, too, — which makes the case a more unfortu- 
nate one,— that is especially liable to be carried away by 
this fallacy. Such a one, afraid of everything implicit and 
traditional in faith, says, “I have a doubt; I must be fair 
and impartial; I must be true to my convictions; I must 
assent to nothing from fear or favor; I have a doubt,” this 
man says, “and how can I say I believe, so long as I 
doubt?” But why, let me ask in turn, should he pay this 
sort of homage to a mere negative conviction? What is 
there in a doubt, that is to say, what is there in a reason 
against, that is to be treated with so much more considera- 
tion, than in a reason for? Why should not this man say, 
though he may not feel that the argument is perfectly satis- 
factory, though he may be troubled with doubts, — why should 
he not say, “I have twice as much evidence for the Bible 
and a future life as I have against them, and how can I 
doubt so long as I have that evidence?” I am sure this 
conclusion would be twice as rational as the other; and I 
am certain that the spirit of this conclusion would have 
saved many from unbelief. But we do not ask so much as 
we have asked in form and by way of rejoinder. We do 
‘not ask, we have no right, as advocates or apologists for 
Christianity, to ask the man who hesitates, to say that he 
has no doubts; but we do ask, and have, in reason, a right 
to ask, that he should yield his mind, not to any assumed 
power or importance of doubt, but to the preponderance of 
evidence. . 

Beside the doubt about Christianit¥; there is another 
which may be considered as a part of it, but which, I think, 
demands a distinct notice; and that is, the doubt about a 
future life. This is a doubt which is much more frequently 
felt than expressed, You will always observe, when it is 
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expressed, that it is done with great reluctance and caution, 
with a feeling almost as if a crime were confessed; and with 
a feeling, too, as if the matter of the confession were quite 
as peculiar to the individual confessing, as it is painful to 
him. 

Now the difficulty here arises from our not sufficiently 
considering the nature of moral evidence, the nature of relig- 
ious belief. It would relieve us to be at once more frank and 
rational, instead of wrapping up the matter like a dark se- 
eret, in the cloud of our speculative misapprehensions. The 
truth is, that in doubt on this point there 7s nothing very 
strange. It belongs to more minds than you may imagine. 
It must belong, more or less, to all minds. .It enters into 
the very nature of our belief in a future state. For that 
belief is not certainty. The point in question is not the 
subject of intuition. No man ever saw the world of de- 
parted spirits. All the views and convictions that any man 
has or can have about it fall short of actual knowledge. 
We believe, indeed, in the divine mission of Christ. We 
believe, too, in the mercy of God, and should entertain some 
hope of a future life, even on the general ground of natural 
theology. We see not, moreover, how the scene of this life 
can be cleared up, how the great plan of things can be made 
consistent or tolerable, without a future scene. And on all 
these accounts we have a strong faith in futurity. But to 
say that this faith has passed beyond every shadow of doubt, 
is to say more than is true, more than can be reasonably 
demanded of faith. . 

Now this shadow, sometimes passing over the mind, — why 
should it chill, or darken, or distress any one, as if it were 
something portentous, or, in fact, anything extraordinary? 
Certainty, it is true, would be grateful. Uncertainty is 
painful; though it is also, I think, and will yet attempt to 
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show, useful. It is painful, however, I confess, in propor- 
tion as it is great. But this is what I say, —it is not at all 
surprising. It is a part of our dispensation. Some clouds 
are between us and those ever-bright regions, in whose ex- 
istence we fully believe. So God has willed it to be. We 
see through a glass darkly. : We walk by faith, and not by 
sight. We long for a sight of those regions of existence in 
which we are to live; but it has not pleased God to give us 
that vision. 

And the point that I would urge is, that we should not 
give any undue importance to this lack of vision, or of cer- 
tainty. We should do most unwisely and unnecessarily to 
magnify the importance of this doubt, by considering it as 
anything peculiar, or awful, or criminal. It is painful, in- 
deed, but not wonderful. It is painful; but the pain, like 
all the pains of our moral imperfection, is an element of im- 
provement; and it is to be removed by reflection, by prayer, 
by self-purification. To the mind rightly thinking and feel- 
ing, the evidence of immortality is growing continually 
stronger and stronger. Already with some it touches upon 
the borders of certainty. So may it do with every one who 
hears me. And the direction to be given for every one’s 
guidance is, not to stumble at doubt, but to press on to cer- 
tainty. And I hold and firmly believe, that an assurance, 
all but vision, is just as certainly at the end of the process, 
with every right mind, as complete demonstration is at the 
end of every true theorem in science. 

This undue importance attached to doubts becomes a still 
more serious matter when it affects, not only a man’s opin- 
ions, but his practice. Do not many neglect to lead a 
strictly virtuous and religious life on this plea of uncertainty 
about the result? Is it not, at least; the plea which the 
heart secretly offers, to justify its indolence or indifference ? 
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A man says with himself, “I do not know what ¢s the right 
way, there are so many disputes about it”; and he thinks 
that an apology for his neglect of the whole subject. Or he 
says, perhaps, “I do not snow that the Bible is true; I do 
not know that there is any future life, or that there is any 
retribution hereafter. If I did know it, I should act upon 
my knowledge; but the fact is, there is no certainty about 
these matters, and therefore I shall give myself no trouble 
about them.” Now to justify this conclusion, he should be 
able to say, “I know that the Bible is not true, and that 
there ¢s no future life, and no retribution hereafter.” If he 
could say this, then his premises would be as broad as his 
conclusion. But to say, “I do not know,” and therefore to 
do nothing, is as if a man should say, “I do not know that I 
shall have a crop, and therefore I will sow no seed”; or, “I 
do not know that I shall gain property, and therefore I will 
do no business”; or, “I do not know that I shall. obtain 
happiness, and therefore I will not seek it.” The truth is, 
that, in the affairs of this life, men act upon the strongest 
evidence, upon the strongest probability. It is a part of the 
very wisdom of their condition, that they should so act; and 
so they ought to act, so it is wise that they should be left to 
act, in the affairs of religion. If any one refuses to act upon 
such a ground, he refuses the discipline of his own nature, 
and of God’s providence ; and neither his own nature nor 
the providence of heaven will hold him guiltless. 

It is not -often enough considered, perhaps, that every 
man, every thinking man, at least, must have some theory, 
must choose between opposing arguments; must come to 
some conclusion, which he is to take and defend, with all its 
difficulties. He who doubts is apt to regard himself as oc- 
cupying vantage-ground in religious discussion ; as occupy- 
ing a position above the believer, and entitled to look down 
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upon him without sympathy, and even with scorn ; as if he, 
the infidel, stood aloof from the difficulties that press upon 
questions of this nature. But this is an entire mistake. 
He too, the infidel,is in the battle, and there is no discharge 
in that war. I have said that believing is doubting, to a 
certain extent. I now say that doubting is believing to a 
certain extent. The doubter holdsatheory. That extreme 
of doubt denominated Pyrrhonism is still a theory. It is 
believing something, and something very prodigious too, — 
even that nothing is to be believed! Doubting, I say, is 
believing to’a certain extent. A man may say he is certain 
of nothing. But he is certain, I suppose, of his uncertainty ; 
certain that he is a doubter; certain then that he is a think- 
er; certain that he is a conscious being. But still he may 
say, willing to doubt all he can, that with regard to the ob- 
jects of his consciousness he can have no certainty. He is 
conscious of the difference between truth and error, right 
and wrong; but he is not certain, he says, that these per- 
ceptions of his agree with the absolute, the real truth of 
things. Is this doubt reasonable, or possible? A man has 
a perception of existence. What existence? His own. 
He knows that he exists. A man has a perception of recti- 
tude. What rectitude? Why, of a rectitude within him, 
just as certainly existing as he exists. There is a feeling in 
him; he approves it. That is final. He cannot go behind 
this consciousness, into a region of doubt, any more than he 
can go behind the consciousness of his existence. Like a 
flash of lightning, like the voice of thunder, is this revelation 
of conscience from the thickest cloud of his doubts; it is as 
clear and strong and irresistible. 

But suppose that we have brought the doubter thus far to 
the recognition of the great primitive facts of philosophy and 
religion; yet when we come to the deductions from these 
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facts, to a system of faith, we have admitted that there is 
some uncertainty. How shall our reasoner proceed here ? 
Shall he say that because there is uncertainty, he will be- 
lieve nothing? That would be refusing to do the only thing 
and the very thing which the circumstances require of 
him; even to choose between opposing arguments. It 
would be as if the mariner should say, “ The waters are un- 
stable beneath me; they sway me this way and that way; 
and I will lay no course across the deep.” No, the only 
question is, What is it best to do? What is the wisest 
course to take? What is it most reasonable to believe in? 
The moral inquirer is on the ocean; and to give himself up 
to doubt, indifference, and inaction, is to perish there. And 
the question is between remaining in this state, and adopt- 
ing some religious faith for guidance and support. 

_Now it appears to me, that the coldest and feeblest state- 
ment of the argument for religious faith gathers strength 
and warmth from being placed in this point of light. For 
thus would a man reason on this ground. “To doubt every- 
thing, to doubt all the primitive facts of my moral conscious- 
ness, I have admitted, is self-contradicting absurdity. But 
to reject all religious systems flowing from them, because 
they are not equally certain, is as false in philosophy as to 
reject the original facts. Something I must believe, — some- 
thing bettef or something worse. Some conclusions flow 
out of the principles, and I cannot help it. To reject all 
conclusion is irrational and impossible folly. Nay more, I 
am bound to accept those conclusions that favor the im- 
provement of my nature. That I am made to improve is as 
certain as that I am made to be. Now to reject all relig- 
tous faith is ruin to my spiritual nature. To deny, for in- 
stance, the doctrine of immortality, comes to the same thing ; 
my soul dies now, if it is not to live for ever. To reject 
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Christianity is to reject what is obviously the most powerful 
means of improvement in the world. At any rate, if there 
‘be no truth at all in religion, if its grandest principles are 
falsehoods, and its grandest revelations are dreams, then the 
very spring of improvement in me is broken, and my situa- 
tion involves this astounding absurdity ;—that Iam made to 
improve, to be happy in nothing else, and yet that this is the 
very thing for which no provision is made; that an appetite 
is given me which craves divine and immortal good; that 
on its being supplied depends the essential life of my mind 
and heart; and yet, that beneath the heavens there is no 
food for it; no, nor above the heavens; that the only pro- 
vision made for it is poison and death ! ” : 

Can this be? —as it must be if the sceptic’s theory be 
true. Can it be that a light is on my path, which leads me 
to the loftiest and most blessed virtue and happiness, — such 
is the light of religion,—and yet that it sprung from the 
dark suggestions of fraud and imposture? Can it be, that 
God has formed our minds to feel the most inexpressible 
longings after a life beyond the barriers of time; and yet, 
that he has left our hearts to break with the dreadful con- 
viction that the blessed land is not for us? Is this the ob- 
vious reasonableness of the sceptic’s choice? Is this the 
charm of doubt, that is to outweigh the whole mass of evi- 
dence? Why such useless and cruel contradi&ons and in- 
congruities as enter into the unbeliever’s plan? Why are 
we sent to wander through this world in sorrow and de- 
spair, as we must do if there is no guiding light and no in- 
viting prospect ? 

It would be easy to present in many lights the glaring 
contradictions to which scepticism must lead, and which 
surely are harder to receive than any tolerably rational sys- 
tem of faith. Suppose that such system were not free from 
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~ serious difficulties. I think it is; but suppose that it were 
not. Yet if the weight of evidence be in its favor; and if 
we must embrace some system, and that of faith clears up 
more difficulties than the opposite system; is it not most 
reasonable that our minds should settle down into a calm 
and confiding belief? Let every man with these views 
make his election. Let him choose —for these are the 
questions — whether he will take for his portion light or 
darkness, cheerfulness or sadness, hope or despair, the 
warmth of confiding piety or the cold and cheerless atmos- 
phere of distrust, the spirit of sacred improvement or the 
spirit of worldly negligence and apathy. I do not wish, in 
making this contrast, to speak with any harshness of scepti- 
cism. I state it as it appears to myself, and as it would ap- 
pear, let me embrace whichever theory I might. Faith is 
light, and cheerfulness, and hope, and devotion, and im- 
provement. And doubt, on essential points, is in its very 
nature darkness, and sadness, and despondency, and distrust, 
and spiritual death. 

For which, think you,— for I cannot help pressing the ~ 
alternative a moment longer,— for which was our nature 
made? To be lifted up and strengthened, to be bright and 
happy, or to be cast down and crushed ; to be the victim of 
doubt; to be plunged into the dungeon of despair? Sup- 
pose a man should literally shut himself up in a dungeon, 
should sit down in darkness, and surround himself with none 
but-dismal objects, should resign his powers to inaction, and 
give up all the glorious prospects and enjoyments of the 
wide and boundless universe; and then should say, that this 
was the portion designed for him by the Author of nature. 
What should we say to him? We should say, and surely 
' we should take strong ground, “ Your Maker has given you 
limbs, and senses ; he has given you active powers, and ca- 
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pacities for improvement, and he designed that you should 
use them; he made you, not to dwell in a prison, not to 
dwell in dungeon glooms, but he made you for light, and ac- 
tion, and freedom, and improvement, and happiness. Your 
senses, your very faculties, both of body and mind, will per- 
ish and die in this situation; go forth, then, into the open 
and fair domain of nature and life.” And this we may say, 
with equal force, to him who is pausing on the threshold of 
the dreary prison-house of scepticism. God made us not to 
know, not to know everything, for then must he have made 
us equal to himself; but to believe, to confide, to trust. 
And he who refuses to receive what is reasonable because 
it is not certain, refuses obedience to that very law under 
which he is created and must live. 

‘But it may still be asked, Why is itso? Why is there 
one shadow or shade left on our path? Why, instead of 
shining brighter and brighter, can it not be from the begin- 
ning one track of brightness? Why are we not made just 
as sure of every moral truth that is interesting and impor- 
tant to us, as we are that we behold the light of the sun? 
Why, in fine, is not moral evidence, like mathematical dem- 
onstration, put beyond every possibility of doubt ? 

It might, indeed, be answered, that the very nature of the 
subjects, and of the mind, makes the difference. And I be- 
lieve that this is true. At any rate, it is inconceivable to 
us that moral deductions should, by any possibility, have 
been made as definite and certain as those of the most exact 
science. But I am not obliged to rest the answer on this 
apparent necessity of the case alone; and I proceed to offer, 
in further defence of that moral constitution of things under 
which our minds are trained up, the consideration of utility. 

I say, then, that it is a useful system, a good system ; the 
best system by us conceivable. If I am asked why we have 
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not vision, instead of promise, to guide us; why we have 
not assurance, instead of trust; why not knowledge, instead 
of faith; I answer, because it is not expedient for us. 
Probably we could not bear vision, or it would be too much 
for our contentment or our attention to the objects around 
us. But I do not rest on a probability. I appeal to what is 
certain also; and that is, that assurance and knowledge 
would lessen the trial of virtue and of the intellect; and 
therefore would hinder their improvement. — 

To give an illustration of my meaning, and especially to 
show why it may not be expedient that we should have an 
actual vision of a future life; it is not best that children, for 
instance, should be introduced to an actual knowledge or ex- 
perience of the circumstances, allurements, or interests of 
maturer life. That view of the future might too much daz- 
zle or engross them, might distract them from the proper 
business of their education, and might, in many ways, bring 
a trial upon their young spirits beyond their power to bear. 
Therefore they look through a veil upon the full strength 
of human passions and interests. Human love and hate, 
and hope and fear, human ambition and covetousness, and 
splendor and beauty, they “see through a glass darkly.” 
Just as little might we be able, in this childhood of our be- 
ing, to have the realities of a future scene laid open to us. 

Again, for an illustration of the general advantages of in- 
quiry instead of certainty; if a man were to travel around 
the globe, it might be far more agreeable and easy for-him 
to have a broad and beaten pathway, to have marked and 
regular stages, to be borne onward in a chariot under an 
experienced and safe conduct, and to have deputations from 
the nations he passed through to wait upon him, and to in- 
form him exactly of everything he wished to know. But 
would such a grand progress be as favorable to his charac- 
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ter, to his mental cultivation or moral discipline, to his_en- 
terprise and good sense and hardihood and energy, as it 
would be to thread out his way for himself; to overcome 
obstacles and extricate himself from difficulties; to take, in 
other words, the general chart of his travels, and to gain an 
acquaintance with men and things, by inquiry and observa- 
tion, and reasoning and experience? Such is the course 
ordained for the moral traveller in passing through this 
world. And certainly it is better for him; better that he 
should draw conclusions, though he make mistakes ; better 
that he should reason upon probabilities, though he some- 
times err; better that he should gain wisdom from experi- 
ence, though the way be rough and sometimes overshadowed 
with uncertainty, than that he should always move on upon 
the level and easy and sure path of knowledge. 

Apply the same question to the*ordinary course of life. 
A youth might always have a tutor, or a mentor to direct 
him. And then he would always be in the condition of one 
who knew what to do, of one who had no doubt. Yes, and 
he would always be a child. Can any one doubt that it 
would be more conducive to his improvement, to his courage 
and resolution, to his wisdom and worth, that he should be 
obliged to reason, to employ his powers, to be tried with 
conflicting views of subjects, to find out his own way, to 
_ grow wise by his own experience, and to have light break 
in upon his path as he needs it, or as he seeks it? But 
such is the actual course of life; and similar to this is the 
course which the mind must take in the religious life. 

Nor is this all. It appears to me that there is one fur- 
ther, more specific, and more important use of the trials of 
faith; and that is, that they urge us to the most strenuous 
self-purification and fervent. piety. I believe that it is an 
express law of religious progress, that the advancement and 
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strength of our faith, other things being equal, are always 
in proportion to the fervor and purity of our religious affec- 
tions. This law results from the very nature of the sub- 
jects to which it relates. Our faith in Christianity, for in- 
stance, and in a future life, is not a deduction of abstract 
reasoning, irrespective of ourselves and of the character of 
God, nor of the nature of the communication as compared 
with them. Belief is grounded, in part, on certain views of 
our nature and wants, and on certain views of the character 
of God. Now, none but a pure and spiritual mind can esti- 
mate the transcendent worth of its own nature, or can so 
love God as to entertain'a just view of his love to us, and 
to hope all that the filial mind will hope from him. Self- 
purification, therefore, is an essential part of the progress 
to light and certainty. 

In this progress, not a few have arrived to the very con- 
fines of the land of vision. Their faith has become scarcely 
less than assurance. Invisible things have not only become 
the great realities, as they are to all men of true faith; but 
they have become, as it were, almost visible; there is a 
presence of God, felt and almost seen, in all nature and life ; 
there is, in the heart, an assurance, a feeling of heaven and 
immortality. So it is oftentimes with the good man in the 
approach to death; the veil of flesh is almost rent from 
him; the shadows of mortal imperfection are disappearing ; 
the threshold of heaven is gained; and beamings from the 
ever-bright regions fill his soul with their blessed light. 
Then it is that it is hard to return to life; to pass again 
beneath the shadow; to feel the cold, dull realities of life 
effacing the impressions of heavenly beauty and glory. 
This is sometimes looked upon, I know, as a kind of hallu- 
cination, a visionary rapture ; and so it sometimes may be; 
but the truth is, that in the purified mind, it is the result of 
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principles in accordance with the strictest reason. The ex- 
planation is, that such a mind is prepared to receive the full 
and entire impression of the objects of faith; the light of 
heaven is indeed around that mind, because it is as an im- 
age pute and polished and bright to reflect the light of 
heaven. 

True faith is, indeed, a great and sublime quality. It is 
greater, I am persuaded, than it is commonly accounted to 
be, much as it is‘exalted, and lauded in religious discourses. 
It is sometimes lauded, indeed, at the expense of reason. It 
is often so represented as if its sublimity consisted in its be- 
ing a mystical quality, in its superiority to works, to the 
labors of duty, to the exercise of the quiet and humble vir- 
tues. To the hearer of such representations it often seems 
as if this glory and charm of faith lay in a sort of visionary 
peace of mind, obtained without any reference to the culture 
of the mind or of the heart. But no: the very reverse of 
this is the truth. Faith is a great and sublime quality, be- 
cause it is founded in eternal reason; because it is a patient 
and faithful inquirer, and not a hasty and self-confident re- 
jector, not an idolizer of its own fanciful and visionary sug- 
gestions of doubt. It is great, too, because it is moral; 
because, as an Apostle declares, it works by love, and puri- 
fies the heart; because it is an elevation of the soul towards 
the purity and glory of the only and independently great 
and glorious Being. It is great, moreover and in fine, be- 
cause it is a principle of perpetual advancement. It does 
not write down its creed, as if it could never go beyond 
that; as if that were its standard and its limit; as if that 
were the sum and the perfection of all that it could ever re- 
ceive. No: it is a sublime principle, because it takes hold 
of the sublimity of everlasting progress. When it reaches 
a brighter sphere; when it no longer knows in part, but. 
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knows as it is known; when its contemplation has become 
actual vision, and its deductions have risen to assume the 
certainty and take the place of first principles ; then will it, 
on the basis of these first principles, proceed to still farther 
deductions. Still and ever will the fields of inquiry lie be- 
fore it, —far and for ever before it. Onward and onward 
will they spread, beneath other heavens, to other horizons ; 
bright regions, leading to yet brighter regions; boundless 
worlds for thought to traverse, beyond the track of solar 
day; where — where shall its limit be? What eye can 
pursue its flight through the infinitude of ages! 

Christian! wouldst thou make that boundless, that glori- 
ous career thine own? Then be faithful to the light that 
now shines around thee. Sink not to rest or slumber be- . 
neath the passing shadows of doubt. To sink, to sleep, is 
not thy destination, but to wake, to rise. Rise, then, to the 
glorious pursuit of truth ; connect with it the work of self- 
purification ; open thy mind to heavenly hope; aspire to the 
life everlastipg! Count it not a strange thing that thou 
hast difficulties and doubts. Well has it been said, that he 
who never doubted, never believed. Shrink not and be not 
afraid when that cloud passeth over thee. TZhrough the 
cloud, still press onward. Only be assured of this, and with 
this assurance be of courage; God made thee to believe. 
Without faith, the ends of thy being cannot be accomplished, 
and therefore it is certain that he made thee to believe. In 
perfect confidence, then, say this with thyself: “I am sure 
that I shall delveve ; all that is necessary for me I shall be- 
lieve; in the faithful and humble use of my faculties, I am 
assured that I shall come to this result. I fear not doubt ; 
I fear not darkness: doubt is the way to faith, and darkness 
is the way to light.” — Come, holy light! come, blessed faith ! 
and cheer every humble seeker with joy unspeakable and 
full of glory ! 
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And it will come to every true and trusting heart. Why 
do I say this? Because, I still repeat, I know that God 
made our nature for faith, and virtue, and improvement. 
Why should it be difficult to see this? And are not scepti- 
cism and sin and the process of moral deterioration, —are they 
not misery and darkness and destruction to our nature? 
Look at the young tree of the forest. Are you not sure 
that God made it to grow? And can you doubt that he 
made your moral nature to grow and flourish? But how 
does he make that tree to grow? By pouring perpetual 
sunshine upon it? No: he sends the storm and the tem- 
pest upon it; the overshadowing cloud lowers upon its wav- 
ing top, and its branches wrestle with the rude elements. 
So it is with human faith. Amidst storm and calm, amidst 
cloud and sunshine, alike, it rises and rises, stronger and 
stronger; till it is transplanted, at length, to the fair clime of 
heaven, there to grow amidst everlasting light, in everlast- 
ing beauty. 


POLITENESS. 


Tue other day I was walking in the street with a friend 
who, after bowing graciously to a person we both knew, 
immediately remarked: “Why, how deceived I was! I took 
him for . If I had known he was only » I would 
not have wasted my politeness upon him.” 

This observation of my companion gave a direction to 
my thoughts, and some of my reflections I propose to 
record. ! 

Does not true politeness flow from an unfailing fountain 
of grace and courtesy in the heart? Is not that mere 
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mock politeness which is an appearance assumed for the 
occasion, and is put on or put off according to the stand- 
ing of persons whom we chance to meet. 

Real politeness is courteous to all. Mock politeness is 
graduated by wealth or social distinctions. Real _polite- 
. ness flows from an inexhaustible affluence of kind feelings. 
Mock politeness does business on a small capital, and coun- 
terfeit at that, and so has to study that none of it be 
lost. Real politeness is intent upon being full of grace. 
Mock politeness concerns itself only with seeming so. Real 
politeness is disinterested ; it exists for itself alone, and is its 
own sufficient reward. Mock politeness is selfish ; it is given 
for a consideration, and when bestowed where it will not 


_ pay, it is “ wasted.” 


But without extending the antithesis any farther, it is 
more important to remark how we instinctively distinguish 
the true from the false. One man is loved by all as a 
brother. Every word he utters, every look and gesture, 
like good coin, have a ring of the true meta]. In company 
with a beggar or a prince, he is the same considerate, kind, 
and courteous man; because he recognizes the presence of 
something infinitely higher than either, and that is the di- 
vine law of kindness and grace. Another man may smile 
very sweetly, and bow very gracefully, and yet we do not 
take him to our heart. Nature always gives us some hint 
that this politeness has no connection with anything beside 
the muscles of the face, and the vertebre. 

Mock politeness, practised through life, — how must its in- 
sincerity corrupt at length the centre of the heart! Could 
we look behind the scenes, — could we hear what the lady 
says about the man she bowed to so graciously, or see the 
man laugh in his sleeve at the acquaintance he addressed so 
courteously, — could we sce the life-fruit of this double-deal- 
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ing, — we should hold mock politeness to be scarcely inferior 
to hypocrisy in religion, in its power to corrupt the soul. 
Where shall we learn true politeness? Never can we 
reach the bottom of this matter, till we get hold of principles 
that touch and mould the heart. Therefore the school of 
the world cannot teach true politeness. It is beyond the 
art of all the Chesterfields. We find it only in those broad, 
generous, divine principles, which are the inspiration of the 
same wisdom from which we receive our natures themselves. 
“ Honor all men,” “ Love thy neighbor as thyselfy’ “Do 


good unto all,”— only as we come under the tuition of 
these truths will the fountain of true politeness be opened 
in our breasts. Vs 


EDWARD ELWALL. 


[Axsour one hundred and fifty years ago, there lived in 
Wolverhampton, Staffordshire, England, a man by the name 
of Edward Elwall. He kept a little shop, was honest in all 
his dealings, obtained the good-will of his neighbors, and 
began to thrive apace in his worldly affairs, insomuch that 
he built quite a village of brick houses, just out of Wol- 
verhampton, which were long known as “ Elwall’s build- 
ings.” 

But Edward Elwall had an eye for other things than 
worldly prosperity. He was a most diligent reader of the 
Bible. He brought to its perusal a free mind, clear and 
strong sense, and a sturdy determination to declare and 
defend whatever seemed to him to be the truth. In short, 
Edward Elwall was made of precisely the same stuff as 
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~ the old Puritans. He had their honest plainness and frank 
bluntness, mixed, as in the ease too of the Puritans, with a 
courage that would give up every drop of blood sooner than 
compromise one point of Divine truth. 

A man with these qualities sails in a smooth sea, so long 
as he.agrees with everybody around him. But what if he 
sees things differently? There are breakers ahead at once, 
and skilful and bold seamanship is demanded. 

Now Edward Elwall did not see things just as his neigh- 
bors saw them. ‘The Bible especially spoke a different 
language to him from what it spoke to them. On one point 
in particular his mind-was greatly exercised. He could 
find no Trinity in the Scriptures. He was led to this con- 
clusion by his own independent study of the Bible. Wery 
likely he thought he was, perhaps, the only man who had 
made that discovery. For Edward Elwall was not a schol- 
ar: he was only a plain, unlettered man. 

But when he had settled the point in his mind, that the 

doctrine of the Trinity was not in the Bible, he began 
to talk about it. And from talking, he began to write ;— 
and from writing, he began to print. It was early in the 
_ last century that he published a book the very title of which 
shows the bold and sturdy character of the man, ——“A True 
Testimony for God and -his Sacred Law; being a, Plain, 
Honest Defence of the First Commandment of God, against 
all the Trinitarians under Heaven. ‘Thou shalt have no 
other gods but me.’” 

_We have never seen the book, We have long looked 
for it in old collections of theological and controversial writ- 
ings. Perhaps it was soon forgotten, with countless other 
tracts of a like nature. We do not suppose it had much 
value; but it made a stir at the time. How could it be 
otherwise, when, even one hundred years ago, freedom of 
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opinion and discussion was but little enjoyed, and the law 
of the realm had affixed severe penalties to the crime of 
saying anything against the “ Holy and Blessed Trinity” ? 
Edward Elwall erelong felt the consequences of his zeal. 
In 1726 he was tried at the Stafford Assizes, before Judge 
Denton, on a charge of heresy and blasphemy. On his 
release, he published a Warrative of his Trial. That Nar- 
rative is a curious and instructive paper. We propose to 
lay it before our readers. We find it in “A Sequel to the 
Apology on resigning the Vicarage of Catterick, Yorkshire. 
By Theophilus Lindsey. London, 1776.” We believe it 
has never but once been printed in this country. To nearly 
all our readers it will be new. We need not bespeak for it 
thefr attention. It is curious as a picture of the times, as a 
transcript of the honest plainness of the writer, and of his 
common-sense interpretation of Scripture. We reprint it 
just as it was written, with no attempt on our part to soften 
the expressions he uses in regard to the Trinity. But we 
state distinctly that we do not approve of any effort to 
stigmatize the religious opinions of others. We hold that 
all honest views are to be treated with respect. What 
Elwall says near the close of his Narrative about the . 
“absurd and horrid doctrine of the Trinity,’ we must ex- 
cuse by remembering the times in which he wrote, while 
we are grateful for the improved temper of eee dis- 
cussion in these days. — Ep. Jour. | 


- 


“Tue Tria, og Mr. Epwarp ELwatt. 


“Axour fourteen years ago, I wrote a book entitled, ‘A True 
Testimony for God and his Sacred Law; being a Plain, Honest 
Defence of the First Commandment of God, against all the Trin- 
itarians under Heaven, ‘Thu shalt have no other gods but me.’?’ 
T lived then at Wolverhampton, in Staffordshire, where my an- 
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cestors have lived above eleven hundred years, ever since the 
Saxons conquered the Britons. 

‘* When this book was published, the’ priests in the country 
began to rage, especially the priests of Wolverhampton, who had 
a great hand in the several troubles I underwent. In short, they 
never ceased till they had procured a large indictment against me 
at Stafford Assizes ; where I felt the power of God, enabling me 
to speak before a very great number of people, being accused of 
heresy, &c. But I truly answered, as my beloved brother Paul 
did in his day, namely, ‘In that way which some call heresy, 
se choose I to serve the God of my fathers, believing all that 
is written in the Law arid thé Prophets.’ : 

‘* After the long indictment was read, I was asked if I pleaded 
guilty, or not guilty. JI said I was not guilty of any evil that 
I knew of, in writing that book; but if they meant whether 

I wrote the book or not, (for they had quoted many pages of the 
book in that indictment,) I owned I did write it; and that, if 
I might have liberty to speak, I believed I should make it manifest 
to be the plain truth of God. 

**'Then the Judge stood up and said: ‘ Mr. Elwall, I suppose 
you have had a copy of your indictment?’ I told him I had not 
had any copy of it. Upon which he turned towards the priests, 
and told them that I ought to have had a copy of it. But they not 
answering, he turned to me and said, that if I would give bail, 
and be bound to appear at the next assizes, he would defer my 
trial till then. But I told him, I would not give bail, neither 
should any man be bound for me; that if the Prince of Wales 
himself would, he should not; for, said I, I have an innocent 
breast, and I have injured no man; and therefore I desire no other 
favor, but that. I may have liberty to plead to the indictment my- 
self. ‘ 

‘‘ Upon which he said, very courteously, ‘You may.’ The 
Judge having given me liberty of pleading to the indictment, I be- 
gan my speech with the sacred first commandment of God, namely, 
«Thou shalt have no other gods but Me.’ I insisted upon the word 
Me being a singular ; and that it was plain and certain, that God 
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spake of himself as one single person or being, and not three 
distinct persons. And that it was manifest that all the Church 
of God which then heard those words understood it in the same 
plain, obvious sense as I do; as is most evident from the words 
of the Prophet Moses, who said to Israel thus : ‘ Unto thee it was 
showed, that thou mightest know that the Lord he is God, there 
is none else besides-him ; out of heaven he made thee hear his 
voice,’ &c. Itold them, that, from the words HE and Him and 
HIS, it was certain God was but one single person, one single HE 
or uIM or Hs. I told them, that all the patriarchs from the be- 
ginning of the world did always address themselves to God as one 
single being: ‘O thou most high God, possessor of heaven and 
earth.’ And Abraham said to the king of Sodom, ‘ I have lift up 
my hand unto the Lord, the most high God, the possessor of 
heaven and garth,’ &c. They knew nothing of a Trinity, nor 
of God’s being a plurality of persons ; that monstrous doctrine was 
not then born, nor of two thousand years after, till the apostasy 
and popery began to put up its filthy head. 

** Then I told them, that all the prophets witnessed to the same 
pure, uncorrupted Unitarian doctrine, ‘ of one God, and no other but 
he: have we not all one Father? Hath not one God created us?’ 
Then I told them the words of God to Abraham, ‘I am God Al- 
mighty, walk before me, and be thou perfect’; and by the prophet 
Isaiah, ‘To whom will ye liken mejor shall I be equal?’ saith the 
Holy One, not the Holy Three. I told them that the words mz 
and one did utterly exclude any other person’s being God, but 
that one single mz; and that God himself often testifies the same 
truth, by saying, ‘Is there any God besides me?’ And then 
tells us plainly, ‘There is no God, I know not any; I am the 
Lord, and there is none else; there is no God besides me.’ 
Isaiah xlv. 5. - 

** Now, said I, let God be true, but every man a liar, that is, 
every man that contradicteth him; for he is the God of truth: 
he says, ‘I lift wp my hand to heaven; I say, I live for ever.’ 

‘* After I had pleaded many texts in the Old Testament, I 
began to enter the New, and told them that our Lord Jesus 
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_ Christ, the prophet like unto Moses, held forth the same doctrine 
that Moses had done; for when a certain ruler came to ask him 
which was the first and great commandment, or how he expounded 
it, he told him the same words that Moses had said: ‘ Hear, O Is- 
rael, the Lord thy God is one Lord,’ not three; ‘ and thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart,’ &e. And the scribe 
said, ‘Thou hast answered right; for there is but one God, and 
there is no other but he,’ &c. Then I mentioned the words of 
Christ, in John xvii. 3, as very remarkable, and worthy of all 
their observations: ‘ This is life eternal, to know thee the only 
true God, and Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent.’ And then 
I turned my face directly to the priests (my prosecutors, who all 
stood on the right side of the Judge). Now, said I, since the lips 
of the blessed Jesus, which always spoke the truth, say his 
Father is the only true God; who is he, and who are they, that 
dare set up another in contradiction to my blessed Lord, who says 
his Father is ‘ the only true God’? * 

** And I stopped here to see if any of them would answer ; but 
the power of God came over them, so that all their mouths were 
shut up, and not one of them spake a word. So that I turned 
about over my left shoulder, and warned the people in the fear of 
God, not to take their religious sentiments from men, but from 
God; not from the Pope, but from Christ ; not from prelates nor . 
priests, but from the prophets and apostles. 

‘¢ And then I turned towards the Judge, and told him that I was 
the more convinced of the truth of what I had said, from the words 
of my blessed Lord, who said, ‘ Call no man Father here upon 
earth; for one is your Father, even God; and call no man mas- 
ter; for one is your master, even Christ.’ From hence, said I, 
I deduce this natural inference, that, in all things that are of a 
spiritual nature, we ought to take our-religion from God and his 
prophets, from Christ and his apostles. It will be too long to 
mention all the texts and proofs I made use of; I will only add 
one or two, as that of Paul, 1 Cor. viii. 4, 5, 6, where the Apostle 
tells us, ‘There is no other God but one; for though there be that 
are called gods (as there be. gods many, and lords many) both in 
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heaven and earth; but to us there -is but one God, the Father, of 
whom are all things’; so that I told them here was a plain dem- 
onstration; for he says, there is but one God, and tells. us who 
that one God is, that is, the Father. And therefore no other per- 
son could be God but the Father only; and what I had written in 
my book was the plain truth, and founded on God’s own words, 
‘Thou shalt have no other gods but me.’ 

“Tn short, I could plainly perceive there was a general con- 
vincement through the court. The Judge and Justices of the 
Peace did not like the prosecution; but saw plainly, that ‘ out of 
envy the priests had done it.’ I then began to set before them the 
odioys nature of that hell-born principle of persecution: that it 
never came from Jesus Christ; that he and his followers were 
often persecuted themselves, but they never persecuted any; that 
we now had a very flagrant instance of it in the Papists at Thorn; 
where they first took away the schools where our brethren the 
Protestants educate their children; then they took away the 
places of their religious worship; then they put them in pris- 
ons; then confiscated est estates ; and, last of all, took away 
their lives. 

‘¢ Now we can cry out loud enough against this, and show the 
inhumanity, cruelty, and barbarity of it; but, said I, if we, who 
call ourselves Protestants, should be found acting in the same 
spirit, against others, the crime will be greater in us than in 
them ; because we have attained to greater degrees of light than 
they. 

‘* However, I told them that I had put my house in order, and 
made up my accounts with all men as near as I could; and that as 
T owed no man here anything, so I would not pay a penny towards 
this prosecution. And that I was sure of it, that whatever fine 
they laid on me, or whatever hole or prison, said I, you thrust me 
into, I shall find God’s living presence with me, as I feel it this — 
day ; and so ended my speech. _ ; 

~“Upon this a justice of the peace, one Robert Humpatch, got 
up, went to the Judge, laid his hand upon his shoulder, and said : 
‘My Lord, I know this to be an honest man; and what I say, I 
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speak not by hearsay, but experience; for I was his next-door 
neighbor three years.’ Also another justice spoke to the same 
effect. Then the Judge spoke to me: ‘Mr. Elwall, I perceive 
you have studied very deeply into this controversy; but have you 
ever consulted any of our reverend clergy, and bishops of the 
Church of England?’ I answered, ‘Yes, I have; and among 
othérs, the Archbishop of Canterbury himself, with whom I have 
exchanged ten letters, namely, four I have had from him, and six 
he had from me. [At which words all the priests stared very 
earnestly.] ‘ Well,’ says the Judge, ‘and was not the Arch- 
bishop able to give you some satisfaction in these points, Mr. El- 
wall?’ I-said, ‘No; but rather quite the reverse ; for that in all 
the letters I sent to the Archbishop, I grounded my arguments 
upon the words of God and his prophets, Christ and his apostles ; 
but in his answers to me, he referred me to acts of Parliament, 
declarations of state, etc. ; whereas I told the Bishop, in one of 
my letters, that I wondered a man of his natural and acquired 
abilities should be so weak-as to turn me over to human authori- 
ties, in things of a divine nature; for though in all things that are 
of a temporal nature, and concern the civil society, ‘ I will be sub- 
ject to every ordinance of man for the Lord’s sake,’ even from the 
king upon the throne, down to the meanest officer in the land; yet 
in things that are of a spiritual nature, and concern my faith, my 
worship of God, and future state, I would call no man father upon 
earth, nor regard either popes or councils, prelates or priests of © 
any denomination, nor convocations, nor assemblies of divines ; 
but obey God and his prophets, Christ and his apostles. Upon 
which the Judge answered, ‘ Well, if his Grace of Canterbury 
was not able to give you satisfaction, Mr. Elwall, I believe I shall 
not’ ;and so sat down and rested him; for I think he had stood up 
for nearly an hour and a quarter. 

«Then he stood up again, and turning to the priests, talked 
softly to them. I did not hear what he said, or what they said to 
him ; but I guessed from what the Judge said next ; for says he, 
‘ Mr. Elwall, you cannot but be sensible that what you have writ- 
ten, being contrary to the commonly received doctrines of the 
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church, it has given offence to some of your neighbors, and par- 
ticularly to the clergy ;. are you willing to promise, before the 
face of the country here, that you will not write any more on this 
head?’ I answered, ‘ God forbid that I should make thee such a 
promise ; for when I wrote this book, I did it in the fear of God ; 
and I did not write it to please the Church of Rome, nor the 
Church of England, but to please that God who gave me my 
breath ; and therefore, if at any time I find myself drawn forth to 
write in defence of this sacred first commandment, or any other of 
the ten, I hope I shall do it in the same spirit of sincerity as I 
have this.’ And I perceived the Judge was not in any wise dis- 
pleased at my honest, plain, bold answer; but rather his heart . 
seemed to be knit in love to me, and he soon declared me acquit- 

ted ; then the clerk of the arraigns, or assizes, stood up and said, 

‘Mr. Elwall, you are acquitted ; you may go out of court when” 
you please.’ 

** So I went away through a very great crowd of “people (for it 
was thought there was a thousand people at the trial) ; and having 
spoken long, I was athirst, so went to a well and drank. Then I 
went out of town by a river-side, and looking about, and seeing no 
one near, I kneeled down on the hank of the river, and sent up my 
thank-offering to that good God who had delivered me out of their 
hands, 

‘* By the time that I returned to the town, the court was up and 
gone to dinner ; and a justice of peace and another person met me, 
and would have me to eat and drink with them, which I did; and 
afterwards, as I was walking along ‘the street, some persons hove 
up a great sash window, and invited me up to them ; and when I 
entered the room I found ten or a dozen persons, most of them jus- 
tices of the peace, and amongst them a priest, whom they called 
Doctor. One of the justices took me by the hand, and said, ‘ Mr. 
Elwall, I am heartily glad to see you, and I was glad to hear you 
bear your testimony so boldly as you did.’ ‘Yea,’ says another _ 
justice, ‘and I was glad to see Mr. Elwall come off with flying 
colors as he did’ ; upon which the priest said (in a very bitter 
manner), ‘He ought to have been hanged.’ I turned unto him, 
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and said, ‘ Friend, I perceive “thou dost not know what spirit 


thou art of; for the Son of Man came not to destroy, but to save.’’ 
But thou wouldst have me destroyed.” Upon which one of the 
justices said, ‘ How now, Doctor; did not you hear one of the jus- 
tices say that he was an honest man, and that what he said was 
not by hearsay, but by experience? and would you have honest 
men hanged, Doctor? Is this good doctrine?’ So that the priest 
said but little more for some time ; so I took leave of the justices, 
and took horse for Wolverhampton, for I knew there would be 
great joy in my family, for the common people all expected to hear 
of my being fined and imprisoned. But a farmer that lived near, 
who had been upon the jury at Stafford, got to town before me, 
and the people went all up and asked him, ‘ What have they done 
to Mr. Elwall? Have they put him in prison?’ He answered, 
‘No, he preached there an hour together, and our parsons could 
say never a word. What must they put him in prison for? I told 
our foreman of the jury, Mr. Elwall was an honest man, and his 
father was an honest man, I knew him very well’; so they were 
all damped. But there was great joy in my family, and amongst 
all my friends. Praises, living praises, be attributed to that good 
God who delivered me out of their hands! 

‘ Christ never told us of that scandalous popish invention, of his 
human nature praying to his divine nature; but like a true, obe- 


dient son of God, submitted to death, even that cruel death which 


the hatred and envy of persecuting priests inflicted on him, because 
he had so plainly and truly told them all their blindness, covetous- 
ness, pride, and hypocrisy. And therefore God raised him from 
the dead ; and for his faithfulness, God has exalted chim to be a 
Prince and a Saviour to all those that obey that pure doctrine 
which God gave him to teach; that, denying ungodliness and sin- 
ful lusts, we should live soberly and righteously in this world. 
Then are we his disciples indeed, when we do those things that 
he hath commanded. Then shall we be saved, not by the merits 
of Christ, — that is another popish invention ; he taught us the true 
way to find acceptance with God, and that was by ‘doing the will 
of his Father which is in heaven’; and therein he is the way, 


, 
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and the life, because no one cometh unto the Father but by that 
way. ; 

«‘ Neither did he make satisfaction unto God for us. It was im- 
possible ; and what God never required. But he who had no 
pleasure in the death of sinners, but rather that they should turn 
from wickedness and live, out of the immeasurable height and 
depth of his love, directed our Lord Jesus Christ to teach mankind 
a never-failing way of being reconciled to God; and that was by 
sincere repentance and reformation. This«was the Gospel, or good 
tidings, of Jesus Christ, ‘ Repent ye, for the kingdom of heaven 
is at hand.’ He tells us, ‘I am not come to call the righteous, 
but sinners, to repentance’; and by that beautiful, excellent parable 
of the prodigal son, he illustrates the tender mercy of his God and 
our God, of his Father and our Father, without any satisfaction. 
The compassionate Father required none at all, but humble con- 
fession and submission, with sincere repentance and reformation, ~ 
and then comes the best robe, the ring, the shoes, and the fatted 
calf, to demonstrate the paternal acceptance without satisfaction or 
sacrifice, but a broken and a contrite heart, which he will never 
refuse; for he can as soon cease to be God, as cease to be mer- 
ciful. . 

** And as to the Trinitarians, nothing is more plain than that 
‘they feed upon ashes’; ‘a deceived heart hath turned them 
aside,’ because they will not make use of those rational faculties 
which God hath given them; nor say, ‘ Is there not a lie in my 
tight hand?’ otherwise they would never flatter the humble Jesus, 
nor make the most high God to be a plurality of persons. 

‘* For as to the Holy Ghost (their third God) it is evidently no 
distinct person from God, any more than a man’s spirit is a dis- 
tinct person from the man; so that the Spirit of God is God’s 
Spirit; as is manifest from Scripture and reason: Gen. vi. 3, ‘My 
spirit shall not always strive with man.’ And the spirit of God 
moved upon the face of the waters. And God said, Let there be 
light, and there was light. And God said, Let there be a firma- 
ment in the midst of the waters. And God made all things by 
the word of his power. So that the word of God, and the spirit 
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of God, are not distinct persons from God, but the power of God, 
and the energy of God. So the word of a man, and the spirit of 
aman, are not distinct persons from the man, but the man him- 
self; if his word be false, or his saa be wicked, the man is false 
and wicked. 

‘* The same degree of stupidity that leads ‘Tintingone to call the 
word of God and the spirit of God distinct persons, would lead 
them to call the wisdom of God, the goodness of God, the love of 
God, the peace of God, the power of God, and mercy of God, dis- 
tinct persons; and make God to be a trinity of trinities ; for it is 
eertain God is expressly called by all those names. 

** But whosoever goes about to father this absurd and horrid 
doctrine of the trinity of Jesus Christ, do egregiously abuse him; 
who told us plainly, ‘ His Father was greater than he ; and that 
he could do nothing of himself,’ which is a demonstration that he 
is not God; for we are sure God is omnipotent, and can do all 
things of himself; being self-existent and independent, the Su- 
preme Creator of the universe; and in this it is that the Unita- 
rians triumph as unanswerable, believing in Jesus Christ, who told 
- us his Father was the only true God, John xvii. 3. = ° 

“P. S.—By these words of Christ, I myself was convinced many 
years ago.” 


THE AUTUMNAL CONVENTION OF 1856. 


Tur Autumnal Convention, last October, was held in the 
city of Bangor, Maine.. Various circumstances conspired to 
make the attendance smaller than usual, but the occasion 
was regarded, by those who were permitted to enjoy it, as 
one of deep spiritual interest. Our Unitarian friends in 
Bangor entered into it with most commendable spirit, open- 
ing their houses with generous hospitality, and yet not en- 
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cumbering themselves with such preparations for a festivity - 
as would interfere with their personal attendance upon the 
Convention. Herein they gave a wise example, which may 
well be imitated hereafter. In no instance, we believe, have ~ 
more members of the Society receiving the Convention been 
in constant attendance upon its exercises. 

Rey. E. B. Hall, D. D., of Providence, R. I., was chosen 
President ; Rev. John Pierpont, of Medford, Mass., and 
Francis Sabine, Esq., of Bangor, Vice-Presidents; Rey. 
Solon W. Bush, of Brattleboro, Vt., and Mr. Stephen 
Barker, of Concord, Mass., Secretaries. Sermons were 
preached by Rev. Thomas Hill, of Waltham, Mass., arid 
Rev. Dr. Bellows, of New York. Conference meetings for 
prayer and short addresses were held each morning; the 
holy ordinance of the Lord’s Supper was celebrated, Rev. 
Dr. Allen, of Northborough, Mass., officiating; and topics, 
selected by the Committee of Arrangements for discussion, 
were presented to the Conference by carefully prepared 
Essays. é 

Rev. John Pierpont, of Medford, Mass., read the first 
Essay on the Connection between Politics and the Pulpit. 
It was a clearly stated and ably argued paper. It found 
the leading distinction between secular and religious affairs 
in the line of thought indicated by our Saviour in his mem- 
orable words, “ Render unto Czsar the things which are 
Cwsar’s, and unto God the things which are God’s ”; and it 
contended that the pulpit should fully survey all subjects 
that have a bearing upon the spiritual and moral interests 
of man. 

We regret that we are not able to present the entire 
Essay, a full report of which we have nowhere seen. It en- 
tirely answered, the purpose for which it was intended, by 
leading to a free and animated discussion. ewer differ- 
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ences of opinion were brought to view than on preceding 
discussions of this subject, though there was not entire una- 
nimity. A far better result than any mere agreement of 
opinion was reached, in the unanimity of spirit which re- 
solved to give countenance to no wrong, appear where it 
might; and to labor to promote God’s free and pure reign 
among men. 

The other Essay was read by Rev. J. F. W. Ware, of 
Cambridge, Mass. Its subject was, “The Means of Pro- 
moting the Spiritual* Life.” We are glad in being able to 
give this Essay a place in our pages, as a permanent memo- 
rial of the occasion for which it was prepared. Our readers 
will not fail to notice the informal manner and fresh spirit 
that characterize this paper, and will enjoy the truthful and 
hearty relish with which the writer develops the side of the 
subject which he presents. 

As completing our notice of the Convention, we may add 
that the Committee of Arrangements for next year consists 
of the following gentlemen:— Rev. Thomas B. Fox, of 
Boston ; Rev. J. H. Allen, of Bangor; Ebenezer Clapp, Jr., 
of Dorchester. 


Mr. Ware’s Essay. 


‘‘ The subject of this paper, as given me by the Committee, is, 
‘The Means of Promoting the Spiritual Life.’ I shall enter upon 
it without preface, undertaking, in the brief time allowed, simply 
a plain statement of such means as I think the every-day men and 
women of our time require, and can understand, and adopt. I 
shall endeavor to advance only what is practical, believing that 
this spiritual life, which is so misunderstood and so caricatured, is 
only to be reached through the help of simple and too generally 
overlooked agencies. 

‘‘In order to arrive at the spiritual life, we need the clearest 
- conception we can get of God. It is not enough that we regard 
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him as the once Creator, or as the present Overseer. It will not 
do to enthrone him at a distance, nor to call him ‘ Father,’ if we 
do not draw nigh him with our hearts and thoughts. God is not 
far from any one of us. In him we live, and move, and have our 
being. ‘The whole mechanism of the world without, is his imme- 
diate care. We speak of laws, forces, chances. We satisfy our- 
selves with second causes, shrinking from the result the last anal- 
ysis would always give, which is God. To the child, asking of 
this or that, we may say, God did or made it, because we have a 
lingering superstition that this is the way we ought to talk to 
children ; but our maturer manhood we turn off and satisfy with 
some frivolous intermediate maker or doer. We meet each other 
these bright autumn days, our hearts filled with a sense of the - 
beauty about us, and we speak of the chemical change in the leaf, of 
the glorious decay of nature, of the effect of the frost, cheating our- 
selves out of the sublimer and truer thought, that God has touched 
these with his finger, and breathed upon them with his breath, 
and called from secret cells this rich profusion of glory. Down 
far in our hearts, no doubt, there is a feeling that somehow God is 
in the end concerned with all things, but it is as one who from 
afar looks on while that which he once made and set in motion 
works, With no eager gladness do we recognize the ever-active 
and ever-present God, without whom, in a sense we will not re- 
ceive, a sparrow does not fall. Not in his works will we read 
the present Deity; but, seduced and led by our little wisdom, we 
hide God behind his doings, and give to them the glory which is 
his alone. Language is not only the expression of thought, but 
becomes also the mould of thought ; and when once men are in 
the habit of saying nature, law, order, force, though in the begin- 
ning they mean God, in the end God is dropped out of their 
thought, and they mean only what they say. David’s Psalms rise 
to the highest pitch of exultant devotion when he considers the 
works of God, and sees and praises him in the humblest of his 
creations. Jesus makes God care for the grass of the field, which 
to-morrow is cast into the oven. These least things are not by 
him left to the cold charge of Nature, or of Law ; and who can 
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doubt but such a faith quickened in them both the elements of 
the better life, and what shall these lives of ours gain when we 
shall see God in all ? 

‘* But perhaps a more fatal error consists in believing that any 
human activity may be divorced from the Jaw of God. We say 
of life that it has laws of its own, with which God has no right to 
meddle. His concern is with religion. Society, business, poli- 
ties, the various occupations of life, have each their separate mo- 
rality. We say that godliness is one thing, while these are quite 
separate. When men are in church, and acting in their character 
_ as Christians, they are amenable to God; when they are on 
*Change or in Congress, acting as merchants or politicians, they 
are out of his control. It is an impertinence when any Divine law 
seeks to interfere with the majesty of these. A good man once 
said to me, — and the fact that he was a good man, a church-mem- 
ber, and a Unitarian Christian man, shows how far this thing has 
gone,—‘I do not believe God has anything to do with the gro- 
cer’s business’; and as the grocer’s business was his own, oc- 
cupying his six days at least, you see how far he, a religious 
man, had divorced God from all concern with his life. Our law- 
makers and our lesser politicians tell us that religion has nothing 
to do with politics, taking another of the great interests of man 
out of the hand of God. I do not see where this thing is to stop, 
and why men may not go on taking whatever suits them from 
under the Divine law, till they shall have separated from it every- 
thing in life. 

“As regards the world without, we thus become, practically, 
atheists ; as regards our daily lives, we do that only which is 
right in our own eyes. Where is there any room for the spiritual 
life? What shall be its food? What shall be its encouragement? 
Shall they come from the Bible, the prayer, the Sabbath? Even 
these lose their power. ‘They will make but Pharisees and hypo- 
crites. The soul that separates the external world, and the daily 
detail of its own being, from the immediate oversight and law of 
_ the Father, —no matter how much of sentiment or of charity it 
may display upon occasions, — no matter how much of honesty or 
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sincerity it may have, — has no spiritual life; and we cannot hope 
to lay wisely and deeply and immovably the foundations of that 
life in us, until we see God as an ever-present power, and feel him 
as an ever-pressing law. 

‘© T speak next of the Imitation of Christ as a means of promot- 
ing spiritual life. With all proper reverence for time and talent 
consumed in the various questions about Christ, practically I be- 
lieve the great fact is, that Christ is an example, and the only way 
into the spiritual life is through imitating him. He came to man, 
not to give a message, but to bequeath a life ; not to ¢ed/ of holi- 
ness, but to show it; not to get admirers, but to make followers. 
We have not a creed to accept, but a life to imitate. The burden 
of his Gospel is, ‘ Follow me.’ Paul walked in the steps of Jesus. 
Peter and John followed hard after the Master. We can be dis- 
ciples no other way. It is not doctrine that makes us Christians, 
so much as doing. ‘The daily cross, the childlike faith, the hum- 
ble endeavor, the meek endurance, the glad obedience, serene pa- 
tience and submission, the unquenchable hope, — these, the graces 
of character more than the precisions of a creed, constitute disci- 
pleship. ‘If any man have not the spirit of Christ, he is none of 
his.” 

‘Before this imitation is possible, however, some feeling of 
sympathy must be established between the Lord and the Saviour. 
It is only through sympathy that we come to know him, as it is 
only through sympathy that we know anybody; and it is only 
through knowledge that we can consistently imitate him. The 
want of this sympathy has led men into the wretched mistakes they 
have in all ages made. It established the Crusades, it gave power 
to the Romish Church, it fed autos da fé, it placed forms above 
faith, the catechism and creed over character. It makes the intol- 
erance and exclusiveness of sects, the narrow-mindedness and 
bigotry of individuals, the jealousy of churches, and the ill-will 
of neighborhoods. Saul, thinking he did God service by his per- 
secutions, was not going more fatally against God’s will, than we 
in our Christianity to-day are going against Christ’s spirit. There 
is no loving, tender, yearning sympathy with what he was, and 
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what he planned, and what he still desires. We haven't studied 
that life till its spirit is infused into ours; we haven’t prayed and 
struggled till we have sunk our own wishes, vanities, ambitions, — 
till we have only his affections, purposes, and hopes; we have n’t 


sought for, haven’t deserved, haven’t received, that holy unction - 


from above, which, with a Pentecostal power, shall transform us, 
as Peter and John were transformed, from mere attendants upon 
the Saviour’s word, into living likenesses of their Master. That 
heaven-touch which shall rouse and quicken these sluggish sym- 
pathies must first come,— come by no waiting, as an outward 
influence, but come as the ripe cluster of the grape comes from 
the inward energy of the vine, — before we can begin that imita- 
tion of Jesus which shall make us one with God. 


‘*In every day and every duty and every discipline we need 


the thought of Christ, and a constant conscious measuring of our- 
selves by him. There are other standards all about us.’ There 
is a lower excellency, which men tell us is sufficient. But the 
Christian has nothing to do with these. Power, custom, friend- 
ship, are not to be heeded, let them threat, or coax, or charm. 
The Christian has but one duty, in prosperities and pleasures, 
amid temptations and trials, to walk just as closely after the 
Master as it is possible, by the most scrupulous fidelity, to walk. 
Stopping at, satisfied with, no attainment, but pressing onward 
always, without haste and without rest. 

“¢ Of prayer I have this to say, that it cannot do for us what it 
was intended it should do, until we can throw aside the forms and 
phrases which have become its exclusive utterance, and make it 
the spontaneous out-gushing of a full and filial heart. Our public 
prayers, our written prayers, our Sunday-school liturgies, are too 
formal, too precise, too limited, too artificial. These are the 
educators of the people, and they learn to phrase their private 
petitions after these models, copying their formality, their mis- 
take, and so crippling the spirit still struggling with something 
unexpressed. There is a deal of the deepest philosophy and 
truest faith—the heart experience of many must have echoed 
it—in the simple declaration of Milly, that she had left off pray- 
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ing, and now only talked with God. We must leave off praying, 
throw off these conventionalisms, these stereotyped decencies of 
phrase and form, and pour out the soul’s fulness, its want or its 
hope, in the simple, unrestrained freedom of nature. We want to 
talk with God as it is said that they of old talked with him. The 
one, way in which he reveals himself to us through Christ, is 
as our Father. All his addresses, appeals, reproofs, are to us 
as children. It is not natural for the child to address the fa- 
ther in the courtly phrase, the studied periods, of society. Such 
intercourse would want all genial glow and harmony, become cold 
and hard and distant. It would be the commerce of the world, 
-and not the communion of love. So long as this idea of being 

God’s child does not get down out of the brain into the heart, it 
~ ean do no possible practical good. If we say God is a Father, 
yet feel and act as if he were a King, we shall stand with our 
petitions at the footstool of the throne, not at the knee of Love ; 
we shall go back to our work or our trial unrelieved? Once feel 
that in God the perfect pa-ternal and ma-ternal nature blend to 
make a perfect Parent,—go as the child goes to his father’s 
knee or his mother’s arms, to make no set speech, but a simple, 
artless unbosoming of all that lies upom his heart, be it wrong 
committed or want craved, —and our prayers will no more be cold, 
no more return void, or leave us gazing into heaven in doubt 
if we are heard. Prayer will be a quickening element in our 
spiritual lives when it comes welling out of a filial soul, as the 
limpid spring wells up from the fresh sod, carrying verdure and 
beauty and “hope wherever it goes. It is the wretched mistake 
of our starveling faith that so contracts and cramps our prayers, — 
that thinks God may be approached only through certain formal- 
ities, and upon certain subjects. Can a sparrow fall without the 
Father? and shall not He who stoops to control the circling plan- 
ets and the ebbing seas—things born to die—much more care 
for anything that any way concerns the undying soul? We do 
not get into our prayers what most we need, because just there 
comes obtruding a doubt as to propriety. The little child who 
added to its morning petition for ‘‘daily bread,” and ‘a little 
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butter too,’’ is an instance of the breadth of child-faith, which 
men and women have lost. Our petitions do not come up out of 
‘the deep homely cravings of our ordinary life.» We do not like 
that God should see our wants in undress. We stop to array 
them in their better suit. We take off the freshness and the 
fervor by putting them into a precise form, and the spirit ‘loses 
its glow in the propriety of a phrase. We don’t let them come 
out of the heart full, gushing, yearning, confident, pouring their 
secret into the Divine ear as unreservedly as into the ear of Love. 
And so we do not reach up to that highest stage of intercourse 
which is communion; we do not know how God is always an- 
sSwering us in all providences, nor see that Jacob’s ladder was no 
old-time vision, but that still angels come and go between man 
and God, carrying up our petitions, and bringing down God’s 
blessing. I now and then hear a prayer so wholly unlike our 
hackneyed utterances that it seems almost a revelation of a new 
possibility in it,—vso fresh, so simple, so deep,— touching what 
petition seldom reaches, showing how grand prayer becomes 
when it utters the humblest want. I think our spiritual life 
halts sadly for want of this better idea of prayer, which. shall 
not put off reverence, but only stateliness; which shall leave 
old forms and phrases, — husks of faith,—and, regardless of 
long-honored and long-sanctioned proprieties, utter itself to the 
Father as to a friend. Perhaps the necessities and the limitations 
of public devotion may stand in the way of their entire release 
from the thrall of custom} but the man who in ‘private walks 
with God, may surely in private talk with him. There is no 
irreverence in the thought, no impossibility in the thing. 

“« Of religious reading, I say that the Bible has lost, and I think 
for ever, its distinctive place as the chief means of spiritual life 
and growth. Asa book to be read as a whole, it should never be 
put into the hands of a child, or a heathen, or an infidel. Source 
of all we know and hope, precious beyond language in what 

it reveals and sanctions, in what it threatens and promises, do not 
the world’s mistakes and the world’s sins stand buttressed by the 
Scriptures, — war, and slavery, and polygamy, each and every 
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enormity, finding a sanction within the range of the Sacred Books? 
The different parts of the Bible are of different value, of different 
authority, and should be read for different purposes. If you want 
to get at the history of the religion, and God’s providence eet? 
there are the historical books; if you want poetry before all other, 
Job and the Psalms will furnish it; if you want to know what 
Christianity waked in its earliest followers, the Acts will tell ; 
but if you want nourishment to your soul, food and light and 
certainty, sit at the feet of Jesus. We have all sorts of Christians, 
but we want Gospel Christians. 

‘¢ From what I see, I believe that the Bible is a book more 
talked about than read; it is a parlor ornament, rather than a 
household friend ; at best, a book of reference, and not a constant 
companion ; and this, I think, naturally and inevitably. The time 
was when the Bible furnished the only religious reading ; now 
the religious press neither slumbers nor sleeps. Every possible 
religious topic is discussed in every possible way. Volumes of 
sermons, treatises upon doctrine, essays upon morality, biogra- 
phies, newspapers, tracts, abound. They are scattered broadcast 
all up and down the land. ‘The time was when the child was 
brought up on the Bible. He read in it at home, he read in it at 
school, he even learned to spell from it. His taste was formed by 
it, and its quaint old simplicity had a relish. Now the child has 
at least a whole Sunday-school library to go to. His taste is 
formed by the highly seasoned reading he finds there ; and the | 
short sentences and stiff phraseology, the antiquated garb, of 
Scripture, are not attractive. You must translate into modern 
English scenes and facts which your own childhood took, with 
open mouth and dilated eye, straight from the Book. The man 
is but the older child. His religious reading is in other books. 
His interest is in the application of those old truths to the present 
day. He wants to know the present thought upon them. He 
does not ignore the Bible ; he does not cease to believe in it; he 
does not give over all reading in it ; but he'don’ t love to read it as 
men once did. It is still the solid foundation upon which all 
stands, only, like all foundations, it is out of sight. The times 
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have changed, and men are changed. Truth is none the less sa- 
cred, nor the record of it the Jess respected. It has a truer anda 
deeper hold upon the human heart than ever. But the best talent 
sof the best men is given to religious subjects, and the character 
as well as the taste of the age leads men to seek enjoyment and 
profit in discussions of doctrines, elucidations of truth, more than 
in the simple reading of Scripture, and meditation upon it. If any 
one is tempted to doubt the fact, or fear its effects, let him remem- 
ber that the Book Fund of the body representing the liberal ele- 
ment in Christianity is not to be devoted to printing and distribut- 
ing Bibles, but to printing. and distributing other religious books; 
that the American Tract Society and Sunday-School Union are 
laboring to the same end. It is a tacit acknowledgment that such 
are to be chief among the means of promoting what we consider 
as spiritual life. 

“To make something of a jump, and conclude a paper I would 
gladly have made more acceptable as well as brief, I would say, 
that a man is to find means of promoting his spiritual life in the 
crooked things of his own nature, and the adverse things of his 
lot. The writer of the ‘ Hallig’ has said truly, that ‘we are 
spiritually more or Jess enslaved by our earthly calling, and the 
circle in which we live; by the chains and bands thrown about 
us by our position ; by the requirements, enjoyments, prejudices, 
of the class to which we belong, and the relations we sustain to- 

# ward others.’ Is it not, however, equally true, that these are the 
very conditions and the means of the surest spiritual growth and 
the highest spiritual attainment? The real power of the spiritual 
life is to be drawn out of an unflinching contact with the condition 
of things among which our daily life is cast. By enduring hard- 
ness, we become good soldiers ; by bearing the daily cross, we win 
the crown. We are not to be borne on flowery beds of ease. 
Closets, cloisters, cells, are not the arena for the training of rug- 
ged virtue. They who have all things in their favor are not the 
only virtuous. Out of the hard conditions of our daily lot we are 
to make our lives holy ; and these things which in themselves look 
so little spiritual, which are gross and material, even to a fastidi- 
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ous taste revolting, are the very things out of which to make that 
beautiful and holy thing called spiritual life, just as out of rotten- 
ness and decay are to come the brilliant flowers and the luscious 
fruit. : 
“As it is with things without, so it is with things within. 
Men who have failed to attain to spiritual excellence imagine that 
other better men owe it to some endowment of nature. They 
mistake. There are different hereditary tendencies, no doubt, but 
character does not come of these. Character is not an inherit- 
ance, nor are the roets of it always in our being: Quite as often 
is it the fruit of the graft as of the original stock. Virtues are not 
things born, they are things made; they are not felicities of our 
organization, but acquisitions of our struggle. ‘That which is best 
in us, the most reliable always, is that which has come from self- 
conquest ; it is the good which has come up through sore trial to 
take the place of its opposite evil. So all noblest virtues come 
not through God’s gift, but man’s strife. Humility grows from 
the wreck of pride; gentleness springs from the ashes of passion. 
The man most self-denying was once the man most selfish, nor 
could he have known or attained unselfishness otherwise. If you 
see a man remarkable for some virtue, you may make sure that he 
has won it, — that he once was as remarked for its opposite. It 
sits so gracefully, and is wielded with such ease, that you may 
think it came of Nature. But Nature gives no such grace. Do 
not look to her for it; but wherever you detect in yourself any ug-* 
liness and perversity, there is not only something to correct, but 
to make the means of spiritual growth. It is not he who has a 
delicate, sensitive temperament, not the man of sentiment or seclu- 
sion, nor he who lives a favored life out of the world’s dust and 
whirl, consorting only with his books, his tastes, his equals, or 
his wishes, — not those whose nature would seem to remove them 
out of the turmoil, that materialize, — not those who have the 
means of being, and are, most truly spiritual ; but the men of full 
‘blood, and firm muscle, and broad shoulders, of much privation and 
temptation, — every-day men, who make the conditions of their 
being, all hostile as they seem, the pliant and prevailing imple-_ 
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ments of faith, — its daily, homely duties the occasions of a noble 
growth. The spiritual life is not the life of rhapsodic abstraction, 
or of dreamy seclusion ; not a buoyant aspiring, not a rose-cloud of 
the fancy, a natural exemption from sin, but an actual thing, built 
of the actual, the discordant material of which to-day and to-mor- 
row are full. True success in all things, but especially in the 
spiritual life, is by going against, not with, the stream. I do not 
believe so much in a Jorn Christian, as in a made one. 

‘* No other proof that this is a true means of the spiritual life 
need be required than a simple reference to the history of Jesus. 
Whence came the life in him? From the Father, as an outright 
gift? Then for us he loses that which otherwise makes that life 
of value to us, —he is only a form in which the Father dwelt and 
acted. Came it of seclusion, watching, and prayer? In part, as- 
suredly ; but if of these alone, then one large part of life on which 
he laid great stress is so much waste. So far as I can understand 
it, put him where you will in the scale of being, his daily life 
grew out of his every-day lot. It exercised his virtue, it tried his 
faith, it proved his submission, it made him what no gift of God, 
no seclusion and prayer, could have made him. In the end, at 
Calvary, he had what in the beginning, at Jordan, he had not. 
Jordan consecrated the gift of God, the grace not yet tried. Cal- 
vary crowned the perfected work of him who had overcome the 
world. Between the two lay that sore trial and conflict which 
was to make the man Christ Jesus both Lord and Christ, Son of © 
God and Saviour of men. Among men was he to pass, amid 
temptation was he to stand, tried and perplexed was he to be, sub- 
ject every way to our infirmity, and it is out from his daily walk 
with these, out from his ever-recurring contest with them, that the 
height and sum of excellence is by him attained. Had there been 
no Pharisee, no doubting ruler, no recreant disciple, no persecu- 
tion, and no cross, but only prayer, and such acts and helps as we 
designate specifically as spiritual, though there had been that un- 
fathomable gift of God in the beginning, yet had the end brought | 
us no Redeemer to,rejoice in and triumph with. It is the eigh- 
teen months of practical, hard-working faith which make the 
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spirit and power of Christianity, — which give to man his Saviour, 
his example, and his hope. Without them Jesus were only some 
pure emanation from the Father, possessing nothing of his own, 
shedding upon the darkness of the world, and the want of the 
heart, no light and no relief. 

‘¢ As J understand it, the spiritual life, if it be not born among, 
must be traced by, the adverse things of our probation; it must be 
no dream, no emotion, no sentiment, no exemption, but a rugged, 
practical thing, supported and sustained by the actual experience 
of life. It is the things which are lowest and meanest which we 
reject as stones unworthy to be set in the foundations of the king- 
dom, which yet are and shall be found to be lively stones, in re- 
jecting which we reject a sure means of growth and life. 

‘¢ Determined not to trespass upon your time, yet foiled m my 
determination by the result, I have felt myself at every point ham- 
pered by the magnitude of my subject, — a subject ’so vast, so im- 
portant, that I ought not to have dared to touch it, —a subject, the 
door of which I was to open, while I might not cross the thresh- 
old. The theme is exhaustless. Too much, I think, men have 
made the spiritual life consist in emotions, and protestations, and 
extravagant words and acts; too much has the language of relig- 
ious speakers and writers, clerical and lay, been such as to excite 
suspicion or disgust in the minds of every-day men accustomed to 
plain speech and a practical standard. We have had too much 
cant, too much fog, too much whine, too much weak, sentimental 
piety, till men have thought spiritual life a very undesirable thing, 
or a very doubtful gain. We need to show what are its elements, 
its applicability to kitchens, and parlors, and shops, and factories, 
and wharves, and exchanges, to wake men and women, the older 
and the younger, out of this terrible lethargic stupor, to see that 
the spiritual life is a life of every-day obedience to the will of God, 
an every-day imitation of Christ. I believe the great religious 
want of the day is a manly piety ; not this emasculated stuff which 
goes about deceiving weak women and weaker men, which has 
made the very word piety a byword and an offence, but a manly, 
piety, which we can take through the world with us, apply and 
enjoy under all circumstances and in all connections.’ Let us 
pray, and watch, and toil for that.” 
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Tue writer of this has a lively remembrance of celebrat- 
ing, a few years ago, our National Independence with a 
small company of Americans, in the city of Milan, in Italy. 
It is not easy for one who has not participated in a com- 
memoration of that event in a foreign land, to understand 
the feelings it there awakens. Our national history never 
seems more inspiring, our patriotic affections are never 
more glowing, and even our national sins, if they are not 
forgotten, are at least mourned with less fierceness of denun- 
ciation, and with more tenderness of pity. 

On the last Fourth of July, a party of fifty Americans 
assembled in the Town-Hall, in Calcutta. At the banquet, 
the Chair was occupied by the Consul-General, and the 
Declaration of Independence was read by the Vice-Consul. 
The good old-fashioned number of thirteen regular toasts 
were offered, and these were followed by short addresses 
from persons previously appointed to respond to them. The 
list, now before the writer, includes The President of the 
United States, The Memory of Washington, The Queen of 
England, The Day we Celebrate, Our Countrywomen, &c. 
The ninth in the series is The Liberty of the Press, and to 
this a response was made by the Missionary of the American 
Unitarian Association, Rev. C. H. A. Dall. 

Mr. Dall’s speech was afterwards published in the Ben- 
gal Hurkaru, from which we quote it, as we feel sure our 
readers will be glad to see it. It is as follows :— 


“ GentTLeMeEN, Frienps, Broruers :— Through the blessing of 
Heayen, we.are born into an age that seeks to be ruled by the wis- 
dom of the wisest, not by any man’s whim, even though he be 
ealled king or emperor. That wisdom can only be had by free 
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speech and a free press. The age will follow those men only 
who stand for great ideas; and the natural channel of great ideas 
is the press. Our hearts leap up to meet a man who consistently 
advocates ‘ Liberty and union, now and for ever, one and insepa- 
rable.’ But the principles of universal brotherhood demand a 
press open to every honest mind, and free as light. In England 
and America, thank God, the press is free. And you see the re- 
sult: England is free; America is free. America !— our thoughts 
run home at the word. We are on Boston Common,— in Broad- 
way, New York,— in Washington Square, Philadelphia, — in 
Howard’s Park, Baltimore, — in Cincinnati, — in New Orleans, — 
in San Francisco. These cities may be far from Calcutta, but 
the ideas out of which they grew are here. They should be here. 
God sent us here with them, and if we be Americans in India, our 
business is to establish these in India; I mean the ideas of that 
‘ Declaration’ which has here just been read to us; and whose 
thoughts we owe so largely to Old England’s Hampden and Syd- 
ney and William Penn. ‘Father’ Taylor, in New England, 
may say that ‘the Lord never made but one Boston’; I believe 
he intends to make another, — and that, wherever Boston men are 
found. John Milton spoke homely truth in saying, ‘ What matter 
where, if I be still the same?’ Gentlemen, if we be Americans, 
America is here. 

“Tt was once said to me at home, after a year abroad, How can 
you return from Europe with its culture, and especially from Eng- 
land and its wealth, and live contentedly in Massachusetts? Had 
T not seen a higher civilization? Had England, with her Oxford 
and Windsor, not fascinated me? ‘It may be so,’ was the re- 
ply, ‘but Europe has taught me for-the first time how to love 
America, and 

“Of all the lands in the East or West, 
To love my native land the best.” ’ 


* 


‘‘ Before leaving America, I saw her faults out of their true 
perspective. Only going abroad taught me the worth of home. 
Born in a Slave State, I saw my country’s shame; and it was only 
when I trod the shores of Ttaly, France, and Britain, that. I un- 
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derstood her glory. England, of course, can boast of things that 
America has not, as yet; and America, of things that England 
has not, as yet. We rejoice to-night over what they have in 
common ; we thank God for free speech and a free press. In the 
high privilege of that liberty, England and the United States are 
one ; and in that is the germ of all liberty, the seed of all progress. 
Prince Albert said the other day at Birmingham, ‘ Prejudice keeps 
stubbornly to its position, while science is an irresistible move- 
ment towards the fountain of truth; caring little for cherished 
authorities ; but continually progressing, with a pleasure not even 
intelligible to the pride of ignorance.’ Apply these words to 
statesmanship, the loftiest science of all, and I want no better re- 
publicanism. If England was ever stubbornly unprogressive, that 
day is past. The freedom of the press, maintained by England’s 
Queen, over one eighth of the earth’s surface, and among one fifth 
of its inhabitants, positively forbids a use of Prince Albert’s brave 
words, which some would have made in old 1775. Men no longer 
read, for ‘prejudice,’ England; and for ‘ progress,’ America. 
No man now may say that England keeps stubbornly to her old 
position, while America alone shows an unarrestable movement 
towards the fountain of truth, caring little for cherished authori- 
ties. No, fellow-covntrymen and brothers, so long as England 
keeps her press free, as doubtless she ever will, England and the 
United States will be yoke-fellows in the service of humanity ; 
both alike the pledged champions of freedom to all nations. God 
grant they walk together in peace as in power !— that holy power 
which firmly instructs them that oppose reason, and so works no . 
harm to its neighbor. Who of us does not rejoice to hear the 
London Times say, as it did of late, that ‘that popular will 
- which is ultimately supreme in England, has spoken in a hundred 
ways, and must be obeyed’? The popular will must be obeyed in 
England! While the great mouth of the English press is free to 
republicanize after this fashion, there can be no quarrel between 
us. However independent of each other, England and the United 
States have a single mission. They follow one political hope as 
they love one God. If Liberty be, as I take it to be, the free 
- 16* ; 
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swing of truth, elbow-room for honest men, — man’s exercise of 
God’s will, — we ean never have too much of it. If it be ‘the 
consummate grace of a disciplined nature,’ neither man nor press 
can ever be too free. God grant us, as Americans of Calcutta, to 
add to our perfect liberty—union. Let us pledge to each other 
to-night, ‘ Liberty and union, now and for ever.’ _I repeat the senti- 
ment: ‘ A free press, the palladium of liberty, for America, Eng- 
land, India, and the world.’ ” 


A GLIMPSE INTO THE DARK AGES. 

In the darkest eras of the world, God has never left him- 
self without a witness in the souls of true and faithful ser- 
vants. As we look back upon the centuries immediately 
preceding the Reformation, we are apt to imagine that 
nothing but darkness rested upon the world, and gross 
darkness upon the minds of the people. But there were 
those then who saw the corruptions of the Church, who 
longed for greater purity of doctrine, more simplicity of 
worship, and a more sincere and vital union between relig- 
ion and life. ‘There were those then who were attracted to 
religion by the aspects of the subject which are dear to us 
as Unitarian Christians, and who were faithful to the light 
which God had revealed to their minds. Indeed, the more 
we study the history of the Church, the more we are im- 
pressed with this thought, — That we can find in every age 
of the Church men who held the Christian religion substan- 
tially as we hold it, men who were the loftiest spirits of 


their times, and who constitute the true and uninterrupted 
Apostolic succession. 
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We have been led into these reflections by reading a page 
in Milman’s History of Latin Christianity. It briefly de- 
scribes the career and spirit of one who was not only a Re- 
former before the Reformation, but who, in his resistance to 
spiritual tyranny, his strong appeal to the moral judgment 
of the soul, his earnest attempts to wed religion to life, was 
by five hundred years a precursor of Channing. Let the 
reader reflect upon the last paragraph we shall quote from 
Milman, and then ask himself if some of our dearest views 
of religion did not find an advocate in those distant ages. 


‘* John Tauler was born in Strasburg, in 1290. At the age of 
eighteen the religious youth entered the Dominican cloister. He 
went to study at Paris; but at Paris the doctors were ever turning 
over the’ leaves of huge books: they cared not for the one Book of 
Life. 

“Tt was the height of the war between Pope John XXII. and 
Louis of Bavaria, and nowhere did that war rage more violently 
than in Strasburg. No wonder that religious men sought that 
religion in themselves which they found not in the Church or in 
the cloister; they took refuge in the sanctuary of their own 
thoughts from the religion which was contesting the world. In 
all the great cities rose a secret, unorganized brotherhood, bound to- 
gether only by silent, infelt sympathies, — the Friends of God. This 
appellation was a secession, a tacit revolt, an assumption of supe- 
riority. God was not to be worshipped in the church alone, with 
the clergy alone, with the monks alone, in the ritual, even in the 
Sacraments: he was within, in-the heart, in the life. This and 
kindred brotherhoods embraced all orders, — priests, monks, friars, 
nobles, burghers, peasants ; they had their prophets and prophet- 
‘esses; above all, their preachers. John Tauler was an earnest 
disciple, a powerful apostle, of this lofty mysticism ; he preached 
with wonderful success in Strasburg, in some of the neighbor- 
ing convents, in towns and villages, in the cities. Tauler threw 
aside all scholastic subtleties: he strove to be plain, simple, com- 
prehensible to the humblest understanding ; he preached in Ger- 
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man, but still with deferential citations in Latin. His preaching 
flowed from his own heart to the hearts of others. He taught 
estrangement from the world, self-denial, poverty of spirit, not 
merely passive surrender of the soul to God, but, with this, love 
also to. the brethren, and the discharge of the duties of life. Men 
were to seek peace during these turbulent times within their own 
souls. He not only preached in German: he published in German, 
‘The Following the Lowly Life of Christ.’ 

‘‘ His last hours were passed in the garden of the convent in 
which his only sister had long dwelt, a holy and blameless nun. 
He sought her gentle aid and consolation. One hard mystic re- 
proached his weakness in yielding to this last earthly affection. 
He was buried in the cloisters, amid the respectful sorrow of the 
whole city. His sermons lived in the memory of men; they were 
transcribed with pious solicitude, and disseminated among all who 
sought something beyond what was taught in the church or taught 
by the clergy; which was not heard in the cold, formal confes- 
sional; which man might learn for himself, teach to himself, 
which brought the soul in direct relation with God, trained it to 
perfection, to communion, to assimilation, to unity with God. 

**'Tauler lived not only in his writings: the cherished treasure 
of mysticism was handed down by minds of a kindred spirit for 
nearly two centuries, when they were appealed to by Luther as 
the harbingers of his own more profound and powerful religious- 
ness. ‘Tauler was one of the voices which as it were appealed 
directly to God from the Pope and the hierarchy; which asserted 
a higher religion tham-that of the Church; which made salvation — 
dependent on personal belief and holiness, not on obedience to the 
priest ; which endeavored to renew the long-dissolved wedlock be- 
tween Christian faith and Christian morality. It was an appeal 
to God, and also to the moral sense of man; and throughout this 
period of nearly two centuries which elapsed before the appearance 
of Luther, this inextinguishable torch passed from hand to hand, 


from generation to generation.’? — Milman’s Latin Christianity, 
Vol. VI., English Edition. . 
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BY JOHN R. BEARD, D.D., 


OF MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
- 


Noruine shows the existing degeneracy of Christianity 
more palpably than its hardening into a system of dogmas. 
There is not one metaphysical proposition in all the teach- 
ings of Jesus. There is not one of the actual teachings of 
Jesus respecting his Father, the Holy Spirit, or himself, 
which, if professed by his disciples in the very words of the 
Master, scholastic theologians would not pronounce defective 
or positively heretical. Such teachers have taken the spir- 
itual doctrines of Christ, and converted the bread into a 
stone, — conyerted tlft bread of life into the petrifications of 
dead, earthly creeds. The Father of the universe and the 
Father of Jesus, a character which all can understand and 
few fail to revere and love, they have changed into the first 
person of their Trinity, an abstraction which confounds the 
understanding without moving the heart. The Scriptural 
phrase, Son of God, which for its import appeals to our own 
sonship with God, and God’s fatherly relation to us, they 
have transmuted into God the Son, with a perversion of sense 
and an inversion of terms, making Scriptural truth, not only 
unscriptural, but heathenish and- unintelligible. And so 
have they denuded the Comforter of his moral and spiritual 
efficacy by exhibiting him as the third person of the Trin- 
ity, thus converting a moral quickener into an intellectual 
conception, received as an opinion without being understood 
by the head or felt in the soul. 

_ The last perversion, when closely looked at, will be found 
‘to be the greatest and the worst. The term Comforter was 
- specially chosen by Christ in ordér to set God before his 
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disciples’ mind in a relation no less endearing than intimate. 
Call the connection to your thoughts. Jesus was about to 
leave the earth, and so to be separated from his associates. 
The dim apprehension of his loss filled their breasts with 
sorrow. Tokens of that*sorrow sat on every face, and 
weighed down every heart. Seeing their grief, Jesus said, 
“Let not your hearts be troubled: if I go away, I will 
come again to you. The Father himself will come, and make, 
his abode with you. In a new character will he come,—a 
character specially suitable to your wants: he will come as 
the Comforter, he will come to give you counsel, aid, and 
support; he will come to sustain, to guide, and to cheer 
you: and once with you, the Comforter, unlike myself, who 
am now parting from you, will be with you for ever.” 

This most touching and interesting relation of God to 
man’s soul, metaphysieal theology has transmuted into a 
psychological relationship of God to himself, of the third 
person in the Godhead to the first and the second. Of that 
creed-relationship do you really know anything? do you un- 
derstand the terms in which the propositions are conveyed ? 
do you understand the propositions themselves? I am bold 
to say, that the Athanasian creed never enlightened one 
mind, much less moved one heart. ‘Trinitarianism, viewed 
in itself, is not a religion, —it is a jumble of metaphysical 
conceptions and scholastic decrees. Religion, I know, and I 
gladly admit, is often connected with it. But the religion 
comes from an extraneous source, — from the New Testa- 
ment, from the life of Christ, from the human heart, from 
God’s Holy Spirit ; not from the creed in any of its most 
manifold forms. That creed, the creed of Trinitarianism, 
of which the so-called creed of St. Athanasius is the pattern 
symbol, — that creed is not only a series of contradictory 
propositions, but as a whole a huge mistake, a lamentable 
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blunder; inasmuch as it converts religion into theology, 
makes the letter dominant over the spirit, and sets human 
opinion on the throne of God’s truth. In their essence the 
teachings of Jesus: are ever spiritual; in their essence the 
teachings of our creeds are all speculative and metaphysi- 
cal. Christ spoke of everlasting realities; the creeds em- 
body transient forms of opinion. The aim of Christ was to 
quicken mind and heart; the effect of creeds is to deaden 
the intellect, and narrow, harden, and inflame the soul. 
Jesus spoke words of comfort; the creeds utter words of an- 
athema. Jesus gave light and peace; the creeds spread 
abroad darkness and strife. In Christ all good men of all 
sects are one. So far as they are actuated by the creeds, 
churches are disturbed, parties are convulsed, and Christen- 
dom is rent asunder. “If we wish to be truly religious, we 
must renounce the creeds, and return to Christ. - 

One of the great results and one of the great benefits of 
divine revelation, has been the. gradual unfolding of the 
character of God. In his infancy, it was an infantine idea 
of God which man received and entertained. As man grew 
toward maturity, God assumed, in man’s conception, purer 
and loftier attributes. At length, in the perfect man, God 
was perfectly made known. The Father was seen in the 
Son. 

Revelation, you thus sée, is progressive. As progressive, 
it has less and more. If revelation has less and more, then 
they err who expect to find in Genesis what they find in 
John’s Gospel. Equally do we err, if in Moses we look for 
the full truth as it is in Jesus. The Bible therefore should 
be studied as a progressive disclosure. If the Bible is a 
progressive disclosure, every part of it is not absolute truth. 
Absolute truth has no degrees. But as the Bible contains 
a proggessive disclosure, so does it offer to our apprehen- 
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sions a development. It is a sun, shining more and more 
to the perfect day. It is a tree of life, growing and expand- 
ing from the seed, the germ, the shoot, the stem, into 
branches and leaves innumerable. Asa development, the 
Bible has unity. One in essence, it is one also in its mani- 
festations. Having its root in God, it grows up in god-like 
forms, and produces god-like fruits. And thus its earliest 
idea of God, and its latest idea of God, are not contradic- 
tory and mutually destructive, but varieties of one grand 
central truth, unfoldings of the same divine reality ; and all 
the intermediate ideas of God, together with the most rudi- 
mental and the most perfect, are, — God made manifest to 
man; God not so much as he is in his essence, but as he 
may appear to his intelligent offspring ; — God apprehended 
by the human soul, now as power, now as wisdom, now as 
love. Sometimes these manifestations are set before us in 
an abstract form; then God is light, is spirit, is goodness. 
At other times they take a concrete form; then God is just, 
merciful, long-suffering. At other times again they pass 
into a personal form; then God is a Creator, a Preseryer, 
a Redeemer, a Father, a Comforter. Occasionally, in the 
Scriptures, these forms are mingled together ; then we have 
such representations as these, namely, “the living God,” 
“the only living and true God,” “the God and Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ,” “the Spirit of Truth,” “the Holy 
Spirit.” 
The earliest representations of God are the simplest. In 
the Hebrew there are two names of God. Both are signifi- 
cant. When called “Elohim; God is considered as the 
impersonation of power; when called “J. ehovah,” he is set 
forth as the impersonation of life. But essential life and ab- 
solute power imply an almighty ‘will. The idea of will 
brings with it the idea of law. Law supposes a lgweiver, 
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and a perfect lawgiver promulgates a perfect law. Hence 
God not only governs the world, but he governs the world 
in rectitude. God therefore is just and holy. But a just 
and holy God is merciful toward his frail creature man. If 
there is mercy in God, there is goodness in God also. But 
perfect goodness is to man paternal goodness. God there- 
fore is a Father. But God is also the Creator; he is the 
Creator of men; he made man in his own image, and gave 
him a portion of his own understanding. Accordingly, God 
is the Father of the spirits of all flesh. 

Not beyond this point did the religion of Moses proceed 
in its disclosures to the world. It was reserved for Christ 
to complete this long series of divine revelations. Having 
first received and sanctioned the great leading doctrines of 
the older religion, Jesus took up its most advanced ideas and 
gave them their completion, carrying them to their fullest 
and highest development. Thus having pronounced the 
unity of God to be the first and greatest of the command- 
ments, he declared that unity to be such a unity as man is 
conscious of in his own spirit, when he said, with singular 
brevity and force, — “God is spirit.” But lest an abstract 
term might faintly strike the mind and pass unimpressingly 
over the heart, he taught, in his own beautiful and effective 
manner, that the God who is spirit, was also his own Fa- 
ther, and the Father specially of all who love and follow 
him. Having thus on one side humanized and mellowed 
the idea of God, he on the other invested it with the sanc- 
tity of moral perfection in setting God forth as the Holy 
Spirit. And here, too, again, lest the severities of holiness 
and the etheriality of spirit should be too hard or too lofty 
for man’s weak and low intelligence, he put the finishing 
touch and added the highest glory to his disclosures respect- 
ing God by promising that he should come to and dwell 
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with his disciples in the friendly, winning, and cheering 
character of the Comforter. 

No one with a human heart in his bosom will deny that 
these are very precious truths. No one who is acquainted 
with the representations of God found in the productions 
of the loftiest Pagan writers, will deny that these precious 
truths acquire and possess a peculiar value and a very high 
recommendation, when viewed side by side with the mean, 
the unworthy, the grotesque, fancies of some of those Pagan 
writers, and the less satisfactory and less lofty ideas of oth- 
ers. And no one who has compared Christ’s revelation of 
his Father with the shadowy and evanescent mist-creations, 
—the ever-receding, disappointing, and tantalizing mirage 
of modern pantheistic transcendentalism, can fail to discover 
a difference wide as the poles, or to acknowledge on the part 
of the Gospel a superiority as of light over darkness, as of 
the clear over the obscure, as of satisfaction and peace over 
uncertainty, doubt, and agitation. As little, it seems to me, 
ean the religious mind fail to prefer these great spiritual re- 
alities revealed and taught by Jesus Christ, to the specula- 
tions, the figments, and the philosophies of scholastic divin- 
ity. A triune God? If God is three, because he is set 
forth as the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit, then by 
parity of reasoning is he three hundred, for he is certainly 
set forth under names and epithets most numerous and most 
various. I deny not that God is the Father; I deny not 
that God was in Christ; I deny not that God displayed his 
Holy Spirit. These are verities, fundamental Christian ver- 
ities. And these verities find an expression in the formula 
which Christ uttered when he commanded his Apostles to 
make disciples of all nations to the sphere of spiritual truth 
and power, which is summed up in the words “the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Spirit.”. In that brief compendium 
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are presented the three great heads of Christian doctrine, 
_ instruction in which contains all that is necessary for an in- 
troduction to the Christian fold. There is it intimated that 
the Father is the sole divine source of the Gospel, the Son 
the sole channel of its communication, and the Holy Spirit 
its sole and efficacious sanction and enforcement. Nor, ex- 
cept by additions of our own,— man-made additions, addi- 
tions borrowed from creeds, creeds of far later date, — can we 
convert this Christian summary into a declaration of Trinita- 
rianism. And when we have effected the change, we have 
not honored the Son and the Spirit, while we have dishon- 
ored the Father by placing him on an equality with two 
other gods. No, we have not honored the Son, for the 
Son’s honor consists only with the retention of his Father’s 
honor. And we have not honored the Holy Spirit, for we 
make him but one God in three ; whereas in Christ’s teach- 
ings, and in the believer’s soul, the Holy Spirit is God him- 
self, the-very God, the Creator of the ends of the earth. 
Yes, in the Scriptures it is God himself, and none other ; 
the God whom Christ manifested, served, loved, and wor- 
shipped, who is the Sanctifier and the Comforter of his peo- 
ple. And since their Sanctifier and Comforter is the Al- 
mighty, they have peace of heart, for the ‘‘ Father is greater 
than all,” and “none can pluck them out of the Father’s 
hands.” (John x. 28.) And for the same reason have they 
intimate and blessed union with God Almighty, since he, and 
he only, is the Father of their spirits. So much for comfort 
and repose, as well as light, does Gospel truth surpass and 
transcend human misconceptions and scholastic-errors. 

At Ephesus, in Asia Minor, the Apostle Paul, in his mis- 
sionary labors, found disciples of Christ who had not so 
much as heard whether there was any Holy Spirit. (Acts 
xix. 2.) “Almost equally ignorant are some professors of 
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Christianity in these days. Repelled by dogmatic errors 
and popular abuses, they practically disown the Holy Spirit, 
merging it in a general idea of God. As wise would it be, 
and quite as Christian, were they to strip their idea of God 
of the character of Father. - It is one peculiarity of the 
Gospel that it sets forth God in a new light, in several new 
lights, and so tends to make God a present and a prevailing 
reality in the soul of man. To disown these disclosures is 
to divest Christianity of its special value, and to reduce it to 
a species of deism. Alas! little does the religion of many 
differ from deism! Christianity in name, it is deism in re- 
ality. Scarcely does it in operation retain any peculiarly 
Christian element. Christianity is the religion of Christ; 
and those who would possess Christianity must be careful 
to hold and retain all the essential points of Christ’s relig- 
ion. Of that rejigion the recognition of the Holy Spirit is 
an essential point. Not always, it is true, does our Lord 
retain the then current phrasé, “ Holy Spirit,’ when he 
speaks of the influence of the Spirit of God on the spirit of 
man. But Christ’s essential and eternal truths depend not 
on any particular form of words. Amid a variety of forms, 
those truths come out the more fully, and appeal to the soul 
the more powerfully. Beyond a doubt, however, it is a part 
of Christ’s teachings that man needs God’s aid in his soul; 
that God’s aid is prepared for the soul of man; that man 
may have communion with God, and that in that commun- 
ion, and in that communion only, does man find spiritual 
light, strength; and comfort. 

This doctrine is not a mere recognition of a general diyine 
influence. Doubtless such an influence is universal; for 
God is everywhere; and wherever God is, there does God’s 
Spirit exist and operate. God’s influence, indeed, is the 
source of all other influences. All other influences are but 
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forms and manifestations of God’s influence. The laws of 
the universe are only the modes of the divine operation. 
Repulsion, attraction, gravity, electricity, are real powers 
only as seen in God, — only when regarded as God in mani- 
fold operation. These facts were in substance recognized 
by Jesus when he taught his disciples to behold God’s hand 
in the lilies of the field and the fowls of the air. is 

The same divine influence pervades the moral world. I 
find it in the whispers of conscience, in the tenderness and 
depth of maternal love, in the nobility of self-sacrifice, in the 
aspirations and reachings forward after higher forms of 
good. I find it in the winning simplicity and confiding af- 
fection of childhood, and in the ready and warm reply there- 
to made by every pure-minded adult. That divine influ- 
ence is the basis of morals, the foundation of government, 
the fountain of social order. In virtue of its efficacy, states 
become great, commerce flourishes, the arts rise to their 
proper altitude, and the domestic virtues put on their true 
forms, — forms which are as lovely as they are true. 

But higher still stands God’s spiritual communion with 
man; in a line indeed with all God’s other influences, so 
that the universe, seen in God, is religious in its effects ; 
and morals wrought for God, prepare the soul for the Gos- 
pel; and home, made God’s domestic sanctuary, is the por- 
tal to his beatific presence. Yes, all God’s influences are 
channels of his grace, and they all lead to Christ. But the 
~eommunion which Christ enjoyed and promised is higher 
than these, because it is their combined result, and more 
than their fullest consummation. 

In addition to these general influences of the Spirit of 
God, there is the specially Christian influence. That influ- 
ence may be described as the Spirit of God acting in human 
souls according to the Spirit of Christ. The life of Christ 
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is a pattern of the divine government. The life of Christ is 
a foreshowing of human destiny. God working in the souls 
of believers therefore works according to that pattern and 
for the promotion of those issues. The essence of that pat- 
tern was sympathizing love. The substance of those issues 
will be adoring love. Hence comes the touching descrip- 
tion of God’s Spirit as the Comforter. For what but com- 
fort did Christ breathe forth while he tabernacled Among 
men? Their deliverer, their light, their quickener, their 
guide, he was in all and beyond all, their Comforter. The 
gentle office so softly and feelingly discharged by Jesus 
when in the flesh, was taken up on his departure from earth 
by God’s own Spirit, which is thus a perpetual, unfailing, 
and inexhaustible fountain of light, support, trust, and peace 
to the members of Christ’s spiritual body. In the Heavenly 
Father, then, we have pity like that of Christ, forbearance 
like that of Christ, overflowing love like that of Christ. 
The gentle and sympathizing affections ascribed to God in 
the older Scriptures, here receive a softer tone and a richer 
hue, being perfected after the mature fulness of love as 
manifested in the Saviour of the world. See, then, what 
a lovable being God is, as made known to the world by 
Christ. A tender Father? More. A comforting spirit ? 
More. The omnipotent goodness? More; for he is a tender 
Father, a comforting spirit, and the omnipotent goodness ; 
not afar off, but nigh; not in the past, but in the present ; 
not in angelic natures, but in each one’s own soul; in the 
soul of every human being in the degree in which that soul 
is lowly, kind, gentle, and needy, for the sole purpose of fill- 
ing that soul with holiness, peace, and ever-deepening, ever- 
expanding, ever-brightening life. 

Are there any views of God and God’s government, are 
there any views of man’s present and man’s future, equal to 
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those which are presented in the Gospel? You have gone 
about in quest of good, have you been satisfied? You have 
tasted of earthly waters, and know how inferior they are to 
the waters of life. Let your experience have its full and 
natural effect in leading you to Christ, “in whom are hid all 
the treasureg of wisdom and knowledge.” (Col. ii. 3.) 

By these statements, you may be aided to understand the 
stress which Christ lays on the necessity of divine aid to the 
salvation which he brought. Teaching that between the 
Spirit of God and the spirit of man there exists a filial rela- 
tionship, he pointed to that relationship as the link between 
our Creator and ourselves. God has immediate communion 
with the soul of man, for the soul of man possesses a divine 
element. But as a free moral agent, man may extinguish 
that divine light. ‘Then he sinks into a creature of flesh 
and blood, and is all but totally lost to God. Man may, 
however, feed the flame. If he strives to work out his sal- 
vation, God works with him, both to will and to do. The 
more strenuous his efforts, the larger are the supplies of the 
divine aid* Only one mistake must he avoid, — a fatal mis- 
take, — he must avoid the delusion that he can accomplish 
his task by his own unaided strength. No man can go to 
Christ, except he is drawn of God. Out of Christ, who is 
one with God, we are as branches sundered from the vine. 
In God our spiritual strength begins, in God only can it be 
completed. And his grace is sufficient for us. In his grace 
is our sole sufficiency. Weak in ourselves, we are strong in 
him. Then only do the feeble acquire strength, when they 
are clad in all the armor of God; then only are our troubled 
hearts at rest, when they have become one with. his Spirit. 
The union of the divine and the human, which was perfected 
in Christ, must be shared by us, otherwise we are alike far 
from God, far from goodness, and far from peace; but under 
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the radiant and tranquil operation of that union, the heart is 
at. ease, faith is sight, and hope is all but realization. “Ifa 
man love me, he will keep my words; and my Father will 
love him, and we will come unto him, and make our abode 
with him.” (John xiv. 23.) 

I have not spoken to you of any visionary thing. I rec- 
ommend no mere flights of the imagination. Keep the feel- 
ings under the control of the judgment, in order that the 
more clearly you may discern, and the. more effectually work 
together with the Spirit of God. For observe, that our di- 
vine Teacher finds in our deeds the final criterion of our 
possessing that Spirit. The love of Christ brings Christ 
and God into the heart. But how are we to know that we 
love Christ? Simply by keeping his words. “Ifa man 
love me, he will keep my words; and my Father will love 
him, and we will come unto him, and make our abode with 
him.” The Comforter, then, will be with you just in the 
degree in which you show a practical love to Christ, by loy- 
ing all that Christ loved. Be, then, a comfort tp the com- 
fortless, and you will find the Comforter himself in your own 
heart. Go to your child, and wipe away its tears; soothe 
its little griefs in your own kind, fatherly arms; bear the 
burdens of your wife, by the gentle displays of a living sym- 
pathy; go out of your home, and open the eyes of the blind, 
feed the hufigry, sustain the sick, console the dying ; — 
then, in the very act of ministering the Gospel, you will re- 
ceive accessions of its power, and learn, with ever-increasing 
evidence, what depth of meaning and richness of support 
there is in the words of the Saviour, — “ He that sent me is 
with me; the Father hath not left me alone, for I do always 
those things that please him.” (John viii. 29.) “The hour © 
cometh that ye shall be scattered every man to his own, and 
shall leave me alone; and yet I am not alone, because the 
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Father is with me. These things I have spoken unto you, 
that in me ye might have peace. In the world ye shall have 
tribulation; but be of good cheer: I have overcome the 
world.” (John xvi. 32, 33.) 

I have thought I discerned an ill-concealed aversion to 
the formula of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit. 
This feeling may probably have had its rise in your having 
formerly regarded the words as embodying the ecclesiastical 
notion of the Trinity. Having renounced the error as un- 
scriptural, unreasonable, and untrue, you have little favor 
for the forms by which it was once set forth to your mind. 
But learn, I implorg you, to discriminate God’s truths from 
man’s corruptions, and be careful to cleave to the former 
while you reject the latter. Too hasty often are our, relig- 
ious reformers, who are apt to think they do all required of 
them when they have broken in pieces the idols worshipped 
by their brethren. There never was a falsity but had some- 
where in it or near it an everlasting truth. To the sacred- 
ness of its connected truth falsity owes all its power, and 
much of its acceptance. Is it not wise and proper to look 
for that truth when you destroy the falsity? Surely it is 
not of less importance to discover and treasure up the real- 
ity, than to expose and put away the semblance? There- 
fore do I ask you to study the import of the terms, the Fa- 
ther, the Son, the Holy Spirit. In the New Testament, as 
read and understood by me, these are terms of character, 
office, and relationship ; not of existence, not of nature, not of 
essence. To me, therefore, the formulary contains the three 
great symbols of the Christian verity. In the Father I see 
God as the author of the Gospel, in the Son I see God’s 
image as the herald of the Gospel, and in the Holy Spirit I 
see God’s grace as the fulfiler of the Gospel. In these rela- 
tions and offices the same God worketh all in all, being one 
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in design, one in operation, and one in result. It is one and 
the same agency running in three converging lines to a com- 
mon point, the salvation of the world. What is given of the 
Father is manifested by the Son, and made efficacious by 
the Holy Spirit. It is not with persons we have here to do, 
but with powers, with manifestations, with spiritual realities, 
influences, blessings, and results. These powers and agen- 
cies are not matters of speculation, not deductions of the log- 
ical intellect, not growths of human opinion, as are the per- 
sons of the Trinity, but Scriptural verities, the existence and 
operation of which can be traced in every part of the New 
Testament, in the foundation of the Church, and in the ex- 
perience of all true Christians from the first ages down to 
the present. In every pulse of our religious life the Father 
originates, the Son displays, and the Holy Spirit applies 
light, power, and grace. Of that life the Father is the 
source, the Son the stream, and the Holy Spirit the en- 
ergy. 

What, then, is there in the doctrine, when Scripturally 
understood, to occasion difficulty or cause hesitation? In 
truth it is a summary of all the light, love, and power of the 
Gospel, — the light in the Father, the love in the Son, arid 
the power in the Holy Spirit. If you worship the Father, 
love and imitate the Son, and work together with the Holy 
Spirit, you will experience the sanctities and the blessedness 
of the life of God in your soul. By so doing you will show 
yourself wiser than if you surpassed our masters in Israel 


in defining the Infinite and expounding the Incomprehen- 
sible, 
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SECOND SEMIANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
MISSION TO INDIA. 


By the mail that arrived in Boston on the last of November, 
we received a copy of the Report for the second half-year 
of the Mission to India. It occupies nine columns in the 
Bengal Hurkaru,—a newspaper of the largest size pub- 
lished in Calcutta. We at first proposed to reprint it entire 
in the Journal; but when we found it would occupy nearly 
one third of a number, we felt obliged to content ourselves 
with the abstract, which we now propose to give. 

The document embraces three distinct papers: — 1. The 
Report of the Secretary of the “ Unitarian Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in India.” 2. A Narrative of 
Proceedings in Connection with the Mission, drawn up by 
Mr. Dall. 3. Report of the Treasurer of the above-named 
Society. 

The Report of the Secretary, A. H. Rhoades, Jr., is very 
brief. It is addressed to “Hodgson Pratt, Esq., C. S., 
President of the Unitarian Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel in India,” and is designed merely to introduce 
the full and complete report of the Missionary. It is grati- 
fying to the originators of this Mission that Mr. Rhoades 
writes as follows :— 


“‘ Considering the short time the Mission has been established, 
and the many obstacles and prejudices to be overcome, I think you 
will agree with me that our progress has been all that could be 


reasonably anticipated.”’ 
The Report of the Treasurer, Richard Lewis,’ contains 
the following paragraph : — 


‘‘ The state of our treasury is not discouraging, considering the 
difficulties that the Mission has had to encounter, Our subscrip- 
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tion list remains nearly the same for monthly subscribers, while 
our donation list has been equal to our Anticipation. In my 
last, I presented you an account against the Association of 
Rs. 250 2 3; and including that amount with the six months’ 
work of the Mission, I show to you a balance due to the Treas- 
urer of Rs. 153 4 3. It is to be hoped that in the succeeding 
six months I shall be enabled to make as good a report as I now 
have the pleasure of doing. Yet, our Society is dependent upon 
subscriptions as a society, and we must look to the Home Asso- 
ciation for more aid than we now possess. Our pastor is gaining 
influence daily ;—the allowance made to him from home and 
here is barely adequate to meet his wants. \ Our printing fund, as 
you will note, is cramped for want of means. The means should 
be provided from home; and, with a generous allowance for a 
short period, it is probable that, in a liberal community, such as 
we have in Calcutta and its suburbs, we shall be able to go on 
without assistance. With such an energetic pastor as Mr. Dall, 
we shall not require the aid of crutches for a great length of 
time.” 


Appended to this Report is the “Account Current” of 
Mr. Lewis. We reprint a few of the subscriptions, asking 
the pardon of our India friends for doing so. In the present 
state of our information in regard to the light in which our 
Mission is regarded in Calcutta itself, it seems a duty to 
spread before our religious public the evidence on this point, 
which is furnished by the following list of subscribers. The 


sums named are rupees, of nearly the value of half a dollar - 
each : — 


Hodgson Pratt, Esq., 150 Adams Bailey, Esq., 96 
Richard Lewis, Esq., 60 N.C. Tuckerman, Esq., 18 
A. H. Rhoades, jr., Esq., 24 Robert Nunn, Esq., 48 
John Atkinson, Esq., 30 O. B. Everett, Esq., “24 
P. A. Tilton, Esq., 30 Norman Kerr, Esq., 18 
J.G. Whitney, Esq., 30 Charles H. Bailey, Esq., 60 


. C. F. Bliss, Esq., 24 James Dalton, Jr., Esq.; 24 
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Capt. H. F. Doeg, 48 Baboo Joynarian Bhose, 8 
Baboo Rajender Duit, 25 Baboo ChundyChurn Singha, 3 
Baboo Kalidas Dutt, 25 Baboo Onongo Mohun Mitter, 3 
Baboo Kissory Chund Mitter, 6 with others. 


Baboo Hurchunder Dutt, 6 


We come now to the extended report of Mr. Dall. He 
begins it by analyzing the “Instructions” given to him by 
the Executive Committee of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. He finds there were nine distinct objects embraced 
in his charge; and he proceeds, under each of these nine 
heads, to report what he has done towards the accomplish- 
ment of his mission. We have space only for a few facts, 
and shall give preference to such as have not been particu- 
larly presented in the course of Mr. Dall’s correspondence. 

At the Mission Rooms new inquirers are daily applying 
for instruction. A list has been kept of one hundred and - 
forty-five; “nearly all of these are intelligent heathen young 
men, many of whom have heard something of Jesus, but 
have seldom read the Bible, except as quoted in infidel 
works.” “Some of these have spent many.hours in con- 
versation, and. continued their visits for successive weeks 
and months. They have purchased and borrowed books 
and tracts, and still come for mu.e.” 

There are now seven or eight Unitarian converts at work, 

some “to distribute and sell Unitarjan books and tracts, and 
several are preaching in the bazaars and villages around 
Calcutta.” 
_ One hundred and fifty different persons have been in 
attendance upon the public services of the Sabbath, which 
have been regularly kept up without intermission. The 
average attendance is small, not exceeding thirty. The 
usual Protestant order of worship has been followed, and a 
written discourse has always been given, 
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Of the Sunday School sixty different persons have been 
members, though “the attendance has not exceeded twenty- 
five upon any one of the twenty-six Sundays of the half- 
year.” A Boston “ Manual” is used, but the pastor occu- 
pies a large portion of fhe time in familiar conversational 
exposition of Christian truth. 

Several schools in the neighborhood of Calcutta have 
“expressed a desire to place themselves under the super- 
vision and influence of the American Unitarian Mission.” 
So large a door of usefulness is opened in having the moral 
and religious training of hundreds of young, intelligent Hin- 
doos, open to the truth, that Mr. Pratt is speaking of the 
necessity of having a college or high school for the training 
of teachers. One institution, the Bali Training-School, “has 
a zealous Unitarian Christian for its proprietor and head- 
’ teacher.” 

Of the thousand volumes and tracts sent out to Calcutta 
by the American Unitarian Association, many have been 
sold, and many have been sent to Madras, Melbourne (Aus- 
tralia), Burdwan, Jessore, Rangoon, Lahore, and many 
other places. Besides these tracts, the Calcutta Unitarian 
Society has, during the last half-year, issued two hundred 
and twenty thousand pages of its own publications. “In all 
these places, during this first year of our work, have friends 
of Unitarian Christianity appeared, who seem ready to co- 
operate more or less largely in the distribution of our books 
and tracts. The entire labors of one man, of generous 
heart and cultivated intellect, might be profitably expended 
in this single department of the Mission. What might not 
such a man accomplish, aided by a mail which bears a letter 
to any part of India— two thousand miles — for a penny ? 
and by the cheap book-post, which will carry four or five 
common-sized books the same distance for fourpence ? 
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These agencies of a generous government are constantly 
perverted to the wide circulation of the vilest infidel attacks 
upon Christianity ; nor is there a work of this sort printed 
in any part of the world which does not speedily find its 
way to Calcutta, and thence to the million homes of this 
awakening and reading people.” 

A Circulating Library of Unitarian books has been estab- 
lished in Calcutta, and “more than fifty persons have been 
reading and returning.” 

Copies of Channing’s Works, sent out by the American 
Unitarian Association, have been placed in the College and 
City Libraries of Calcutta. 

A series of ten doctrinal tracts has been published, and 
have been widely distributed in India, as they have been 
printed in the columns of the Saturday Evening English- 
man,— a paper of large circulation. 

“The five daily newspapers of Calcutta have been regu- 
larly received by the Missionary in return for his contribu- 
tions to them.” Copies of these Mr. Dall has occasionally 
sent to American friends, as tokens of friendly remem- 
brance. “He can conceive of no readier way in which 
friends at a distance may be enabled to form an enlightened 
and impartial estimate of the work-which believers in a 
Universal Father ought to be doing in Asia; and to know, 

- by their own examination of testimony, what are the wisest 
methods of accomplishing it.” 

Mr. Dall closes his Report by stating in strong and 
affecting terms the need of more assistance in publishing 
tracts. Several of these tracts have been translated into 
Bengalee, — the common language of the country, — and the 
small sum of ten rupees (five dollars) would print two hun- 
dred copies. Who will extend assistance to this work ? 

In concluding our notice of this Second Semiannual Re- 
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port, we shall leave the above facts to make their own im- 
pression on the reader’s mind. If in Calcutta, as in Kansas, 
the Association has begun a good work, a broad, generous, 
and Christian work, if it be following that work with energy 
and wisdom, and if it promises large and noble results, 
has not every person in our land, who calls himself a Unita- 
rian Christian, a duty to perform in helping to sustain these 
undertakings? Let every one in our religious societies an- 
nually give but twenty-five cents each, and efficient help 
will be extended. Shall these enterprises languish for lack 
of that? ol 


e 


DISTRIBUTION OF OUR LITERATURE IN 
GERMANY. 


Ir has repeatedly come to the knowledge of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the American Unitarian Association, that 
copies of our more important theological publications would 
be gratefully received by libraries and professors in various 
. German universities. Impressed with the importance of an 
attempt to supply them, not merely with a view of dissemi- 
nating a knowledge of our theology where it is but partially 
understood, but as an humble expression of our affectionate 
regard for a land which has done so much for sacred litera- 
ture, the Committee charged their Secretary with the office 
of executing the wishes of the Board. 

‘Some time has necessarily been spent in making inquiries 
preparatory to a systematic and judicious discharge of this 
duty. The most valuable assistance has been received from 
Mr. Edward J. Young, who has lately returned from Eu- 
rope, where he has passed several years in theological 
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study. As the result either of information derived from 
others, or of his own personal knowledge, Mr. Young fur- 
nished a list of universities, professors, and pastors, who 
would gladly accept our books. Indeed, many of them have 
expressed a wish to him to know more of our type of Chris- 
tian thought. A more important service still was rendered 
by Mr. Young, in selecting from our list of publications the 
work best adapted to the taste of the person to whom it was 
sent. We feel grateful for this kind assistance, which was 
rendered with the utmost care and cordial good-will. 

The work has finally been accomplished, and a large box 
of books has been forwarded. It contains srxry-srx sepa- 
rate packages. ‘The University Libraries of Halle, Gotting- 
en, Heidelberg, Berlin, Jena, Marburg, Giessen, Tubingen, 
Bonn, Basle, Pressburg, Leipzig, Kénigsberg, Zurich, and 
Breslau, are included in the list; and among the ¢ndividu- 
als to whom books have been sent are the familiar names 
of Tholuck, Dorner, Ewald, Credner, Bauer, Hagenbach, 

Chevalier Bunsen, and Alexander von Humboldt. 

The works sent are ‘chiefly the following: The Select 
Volume of Channing’s Theological Works, Norton’s State- 
ment of Reasons, Noyes’s Collection of Theological Essays, 
Eliot’s Doctrinal Discourses, Peabody’s Doctrinal Lectures, 
Sears on Regeneration, Clarke’s Doctrine of Prayer, Chan- 
ning’s Thoughts, Memoirs of Channing, Memoirs of Mrs, 
Ware, &c. ; in all, about two hundred and fifty volumes. 

A neat card in each volume contains the name of the 
receiver, and the words, Presented by the American Unita- 
rian Association, in Boston, Massachusetts. 'The works *in- 
tended for one receiver are done up in one package, all 
packages for one city are again included in one larger pack- 
age, and the whole are consigned to an agent in pbkalley who 
_ will see them distributed. ; 

is-* 
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In the service of the Association, we have performed no 
labor which we contemplate with more pleasure. May the 
volumes sent abroad form a friendly tie between the Associ- 
ation and many enlightened and liberal-minded men. 


THIRD SESSION OF THE DISTRICT AGENTS. 


Tue third Semiannual Meeting of the District Agents 
was held in the Rooms of the Association, on Tuesday, Oc- . 
tober 28th, 1856, at twelve o’clock, at noon. 

The following persons were present: the President, 
Vice-Presidents, and Secretary of the Association; Rev. A. 
H. Conant, of Geneva, Ill.; Rev. R. D. Burr, of Medfield ; 
Rev. W. P. Tilden, of Fitchburg; Rev. J. F. Moors, of 
Deerfield; Rev. Adams Ayer, of Charlestown, N. H.; Rev. 
C. J. Bowen, of Kingston; Rev. Dr. Briggs, of Salem; 
Rev. J. T. G. Nichols, of Saco, Me.; Rev. Thomas Hill, of 
Waltham; Rey. Crawford Nightingale, of Groton; Rev. 
Dr. Palfrey, of Belfast, Me.; Rev. N. A. Staples, of Lex- 
ington ; and Rey. S. D. Robbins, of Framingham. 

The meeting was also favored with the company of the 
following gentlemen, present by invitation: Rev. Dr. Gan- 
nett, Rev. Dr. Hedge, Rev. Dr. Burnap of Baltimore, 
and Rev. Dr. Stebbins of Cambridgeport. . 

The Secretary communicated letters from the following 
gentlemen, apologizing for absence, made necessary by en- 
gagements at home: Rev. Dr. Farley, of Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Rev. J. H. Heywood, of Louisville, Ky.; Rey. Edgar - 
Buckingham, of Troy, N. Y.; Rev. E. G. Adams, of Tem- 
pleton; and Rev. J. H. Phipps, of East Bridgewater. 
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After a few words of welcome from the President, who 
expressed the satisfaction of the Executive Committee in 
seeing so large a number of the friends of the Association 
assembled from different parts of the country, to give us the 
benefit of their observations and the pledges of their co- 
operation, he called upon the Secretary to read a communica- 
tion which had been prepared, detailing minutely the pres- 
ent measures and plans of the Board. 

We here present the greater part of this paper, as it was 
read by the Secretary. 


‘¢ The mission in Calcutta is sustained at a cost to the Associa- 
tion of $1,400 per annum. Besides this, about $600 are raised 
for this mission in Calcutta itself, giving $2,000 to meet all the 
expenses of mission-rooms, public worship, and Mr. Dall’s board, 
personal expenses, &c. Mr. Dall’s expenditures are made, as we 
have every reason to believe, in the most prudent and economical 
manner. A man of no expensive tastes or habits, he is lavish 
only in his labors, and nowhere prodigal except in his devoted 
and untiring zeal. 

‘¢ AJ] Mr. Dall’s letters have been published, —not one of them has 
been kept back. All Mr. Pratt’s letters, too, have been published,— 
a slow and cautious Englishman ; in temperament and tendencies 
of mind the very reverse, as we judge, of Mr. Dall himself. The 
Executive Committee have no means of knowing the actual work- 
ing of things in Calcutta, beside the means of knowledge open to 
everybody. We have no view behind the scenes. Undoubtedly. 
we must make allowance for the very hopeful and enthusiastic 
light in which Mr. Dall sees everything. Still, it is not to be 
doubted, that, on the whole, the Calcutta mission has justified the 
‘attempt, and calls for the continuance of the sum it annually costs. 
Public worship is maintained every Sunday. The attendance is 
not large, and of the audience very few are Americans or English- 
men. Probably no preacher could gather a large number of 
Americans or English in a city where they are temporarily resi- 
dent merely for business, and where the allurements are much 
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stronger in all directions than towards a dissenting and unpopular 
form of Christianity. Some thirty or forty persons, native or half- 
caste, attend his service; most of whom are also gathered into a 
Sunday school and Bible class. To them Mr. Dall appears to 
be assiduous in teaching, explaining, and enforcing the Gospel as 
he understands it. All we previously knew of Mr. Dall’s gifts and 
qualifications leads us to believe that in this kind of work he is 
unusually successful. Of the sort of influence he exerts, we have 
an intimation in the hymns composed by one of his converts, and 
published in the last Quarterly Journal. 

‘*Much of Mr. Dall’s time appears to be taken up in personal 
interviews with inquirers for the truth among this inquisitive and 
acute people ; and many of these inquirers appear to be men of 
much influence and wealth. It is not unreasonable to expect that 
he may by and by secure great pecuniary advantages to our mis- 
sion, from some of those nabobs who find it extremely difficult to 
decide what to do with their vast wealth. ‘ 

““Mr. Dall has converted to Unitarian views of Christianity 
several young men, some of whom were members of Bishop’s 
College. Some of these young men are desirous of coming to 
this country, to be here educated, in order to return to India to 
devote themselves as missionaries among their countrymen. The 
Executive Committee have not encouraged this step for the pres- 
ent. ‘The subject may come up again for consideration by and by. 
Something is doubtless to be said on both sides of this ques- 
tion. While there may be reasonable objections against the Asso- 
ciation’s committing itself to a doubtful experiment, it is possible 
that there may be some individual, layman or clergyman, who 
might be disposed to receive a bright East-Indian youth for one 
year in his family. It is probable that a passage on board of a 
merchant-ship would be given to such a youth, and a year’s resi- 
dence here might fit him for increased usefulness on his return, 
At least it may be an experiment which some individual may be 
disposed to try. : 

“ By indefatigable labors in writing and publishing, Mr. Dall 
has reached many minds through the public press of Calcutta. 
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We judge that he has made his mission widely known and re- 
spected. 

‘* We must not omit to name also his efforts in the circulation 
of books. More than a thousand volumes of our literature has he 
circulated in India. Should his labors in this field continue, and 
with the success now prophesied, India will soon become a con- 
siderable market for our books. 

‘On the whole, we feel that this mission calls for continued 
support, as a work which we should carry on with a feeling of 
satisfaction and joy. When we look to the culture and character 
of most of the missionaries sent to foreign countries, we shall 
readily conclude that Mr. Dall, in learning, extent of informa- 
tion, and general breadth of character, is far above the average, 
and is really an eminent man in comparison. 

‘* Most of the facts about our mission to Kansas are well known. 
In one work, at least in one field, and that which circumstances 
have made a very prominent one, Unitarians have-been first on the 
ground, and have taken a bold and successful lead. None of our 
friends doubt, we believe, that in the character of our missionary 
we have been fortunate. Mr. Nute has sustained his part well. 
Should peace be restored to that suffering Territory, we shall soon 
have a church there, furnished with everything that one of our 
New England churches has in the service of religion. The bell 
will soon be placed in the tower, and it is a touching fact, men- 
tioned by Mr. Whitman, that, on the day of its arrival in Law- 
rence, it so happened that the sewing-circle composed of ladies of 
all denominations, was then in session ; and on hearing the first 
tones of the bell, —the first ever heard in Kansas, — many could 
not refrain from tears, at the associations of home awakened in 
their minds. 

*¢ Mr. Nute’s church necds further help. The building of it 
has cost much more than it would have cost if erected in peaceful 
times. We have just heard that lumber got. out and paid for, and 
piled up ready for use, has been ®olen and lost, and the expense 
must be incurred again. This is the fact in regard to the flooring 
of the church. Providence overrules adverse cir¢umstances for 
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good. All that Mr. Nute has gone through has served to iden- 
tify him with the people of that Territory, and given hima rare 
hold on their sympathies and regard. He will be-a man of com- 
manding influence in directing the future fortunes of that Terri- 
tory. Our name, and aims, and wishes, and faith, and works, are 
not unknown in that region, and we should desert a noble and rare 
hope of influence were we to desert that mission, or fail to give it 
a full and adequate support. 

** All our missionary operations in Minnesota are for the present 
suspended. We have neither means nor men sufficient to embark 
in this work among the red-men of our Western forest. We have 
made ourselves known to them, have gained their sympathies and 
confidence, and the time may come when we can use these advan- 
tages to their good. From Mr. Tanner we hear occasionally. 
He is farming and lumbering in Minnesota. Reports adverse to 
his character are oftentimes circulated. It is not here known 
what foundation, there may be for such reports, though it is not 
supposed that the character of any half-breed, living on the borders 
of civilization, will bear to be very carefully scrutinized by our 
standard of right and propriety. We mean to keep up a friendly 
intercourse, in the hope that Providence may some time enable us 
to do a work from which we seem at present cut off by the double 
want before named. , 

“In regard to the book department of the Association, full in- 
formation is generally given in the Quarterly Journal. ‘The Rod 
and the Staff’ has just been issued in a second edition, —a work 
of a peculiar cast, highly spiritual and devout; it is creditable to 
the religious condition of our congregations that it is called for so 
much as it is, and shows that the Executive Committee did not 
err in undertaking its publication. ‘The Sunday-School Lit- 
urgy ’ is slowly coming into use, as it was expected such a work 
would only slowly displace other manuals now in our schools. A 
second edition will at onee be published. Dr. Noyes’s Theological 
Essays is one of the most valuable, and permanently valuable, pub- 
lieations ever issued by the Association. It is meeting with a 
good sale. The seventh edition of < The Altar at Home’ will be 
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published this week. The sixth edition of Sears’s ‘ Regeneration ’ 
was published two or three weeks ago. A new and improved 
edition — the fourth — of the little book called ‘ Channing’s 
Thoughts’ has lately been issued. The manuscript of a selec- 
tion of choice Religious Poetry, by Rev. Mr. Bulfinch, was this 
day; laid: before the Executive Committee, and will doubtless soon 
go.td press, and be published, under the title of ‘ The Harp and 
the Cross,’ as Vol. IV. of the Devotional Library. Dr. Peabody, 
of Portsmouth, has nearly finished his Commentary on the Acts, 
the Epistles, and the Apocalypse. Mr. Morison is progressing 
very slowly in his portion of the work, namely, the Gospels. But 
we have hopes that the entire commentary on the New Testament, 
forming Vol. I. of the Biblical Library, will go to press some 
time next year. From Rev. Dr. Beard, of Manchester, England, 
we have received advantageous proposals, offering us the stereo- 
type plates of his Bible Dictionary, — we giving in part payment 
copies of such of our publications as may find a sale in England. 
Should this arrangement be consummated, we shall have a valua- 
ble work, a Bible Dictionary, as Vol. II. of our Biblical Library. 

‘¢ The Quarterly Journal is received, we believe, with general 
favor in our churches, though its circulation has not been carried 
up to the point we aimed to reach. A much greater interest 
might be given to its pages, if it had a larger circle of contributors. 
Two or three pages of instructive, interesting matter, each Dis- 
trict Agent might furnish for every number. Something suited 
to the times—an earnest rebuke, a tender appeal, an urgent ex- 
hortation — might here reach a wide circle. 

‘‘ We have now given an account of the operations of the Associa- 
tion. Is it doing anything which with good faith we can ask our 
churches to help? If it be doing a good work, in a wise and en- 
ergetic manner, if we can ask our churches to sympathize with 
that work, and to help it, let us make that appeal with more ear- 
nestness of importunity. 

«‘There are some great discouragements in our attempts at 
progress. In the first place the Association never has had, through 
the whole thirty years of its history, the unanimous approval of © 
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our denomination. In the next place, it is peculiarly unfortunate 
that a number of our leading ministers are totally indifferent to the 
Association. But the grand obstacle that weighs heavier than all, 
is our general indifference to all associated action. Peculiar to 
our body, a wide-spread and deeply engraved feature of our body, 
we must look for its origin, it is supposed, partly to the natural 
reaction against the machinery of combination, so much used and 
abused in other denominations, and partly to that principle which 
is so much the cherished genius of our body,—the principle of 
independence and self-reliance. Pushed to its last consequences, 
we distrust all outward sympathies, even of our nearest religious 
friends, and feel that we part with something of our personal sim- 
plicity and integrity and oneness, if we act in any way other 
than as one alone. In this state of mind, it looks like something 
small, something to be defended and apologized for, if we act 
in combination with any body, especially in religious matters, so 
open to the cry of sectarianism and mere party spirit. Dr. Chan- 
ning said, ‘ We must shun sectarianism as of hell’; but are we 
sure that this is the only evil spirit which we need to cast out? 
The opposite of error is not always right. 

**'To present a brief view of our financial affairs, so that our 
friends may more fully understand our situation, we subjoin the 
following statement of our annual appropriations : — 


Rent of Rooms, $ 500.00 
Storage room, on opposite side of the street, 75.00 
Clerk hire, * 400.00 
Salary of Secretary, % 2,000.00 
Rev. Charles Briggs’s Salary, 250.00 
Printing Quarterly Journal, 2,000.00 
Mr. Dall’s Salary, 1,400.00 
Mr. Nute’s Salary, 800.00 


Appropriations to Feeble Societies (annual average), 1,500.00 
Paper, binding, and printing of such books as we print 
annually, _ 6,000.00 


“This amounts to about $15,000, which is what we actually 
need every year. 


/ 
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‘* We obtain, say $6,000 for the Journal, $3,500 for books 
sold, and are dependent upon the gift of our churches for at least 
$6,000, to enable us to meet our annual expenses. 

‘* The disproportion between what our books cost us, and what 
we get for them, will strike every one in this account. Two or 
three facts must be taken into consideration. First, we stereotype 
all our books. Hence, the first cost is considerable. Books of 
pérmanent value will pay better by and by than they do now. 
Second, we have to give away many books, sowing our seed for 
some harvest years hence. We are supplying the libraries of all 
the colleges and academies in the land: Nor this alone. We are 
at the present time making up sixty-four packages of books, con- 
taining two hundred and fifty volumes, for libraries in German uni- 
versities, and for professors in the same, to -whom, as we have re- 
ceived intimation, the gift of our books will be peculiarly accept- 
able. Beside all this, throughout our country these Rooms of 
the American Unitarian Association are becoming well known, 
and numerous individuals here apply by letter for works-explana- 
tory of our faith. In many cases we have to give the books. 
Add one other fact. In other denominations, such is the esprit de, 
corps, a denominational book must be purchased by every well-to- 
do family in the denomination. It is astonishing what numbers of 
books through the operation of this feeling are disposed of by the 
Methodist Book Concern and the American Tract Society. We 
have no such feeling among us. A good book, the best of books, 
may lie for years on our shelves unsold, unless some special rea- 
sons lead to its sale. There is no desire to get it because we 
publish it. 

‘This brings to view a great want in our operations, —a 
system of thorough colportage. We attempted it twice, — once 
under the management of Rev. Mr. Forman, once under Rey. Mr. 
Ball. Both gentlemen were attracted to other fields of service. 
We need an active, earnest, capable man to establish a system of 
colportage, -appointing colporters for certain States or counties, 
and having the whole system in his care. He will have to travel, 
to visit various places, and be absent from the Rooms the most of 
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the time. We hope to find the right man for this work. Our op- 
erations will be greatly and beneficially extended by his aid. We 
are getting everything ready for his labors, —a good list of books, 
all stereotyped, so that they can be reproduced in any number. 
It will require some outlay at first to organize such a system as 
we should have, but it will in the end pay us well. In no way, 
perhaps, can we better answer the purpose for which the Associ- 
ation was formed, —‘ the diffusion of a pure Christianity.’ 

“These suggestions shall be closed with one relating to Life- 
Members. There are gratifying indications of a willingness to 
help the Association by becoming a life-member. With very little 
solicitation, we suspect, if any, in any quarter, twenty-one persons 
have become life-members within the last twelve months, bringing 
$630 to our Treasury. It deserves to be considered if it would 
not be well to suggest this mode of assistance, — and that parishes 
should make their ministers and superintendents of Sunday 
schools members for life, and that wealthy individuals should 
be asked to enroll their names upon our list. More may perhaps 
be done in this way in the year to come, than in any year in our 
history.” 


After this paper had been read, the President called upon 
each District Agent to give a report relating to his District, 
embracing an account of such plans as had been executed 
or contemplated with a view of making an appeal for aid 
from our churches, and also suggestions in regard to extend- 
ing the usefulness of the Association. 

These reports were of a deep, practical interest. They 
put the Committee in possession of facts from all parts of 
the country, by which they felt encouraged and strength- 
ened. Uniformly they bore witness to an increasing inter- 
est in the measures of the Association, and to a growing 
confidence in its useful action. ‘There are some parishes 
and ministers that do not extend their sympathy and help; 
partly, as it was explained, by scruples about all associated 
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action, and partly by a misunderstanding of the intentions 

and spirit of the present Executive Board. It was stated, 
however, that in some quarters objections were passing 
away; and that the Association, if it pursues with energy, 
and with a free, liberal spirit, the general measures to which 
it is now pledged, may, for years to come, confidently rely 
upon a more extended and generous support. 

After the list of District Agents had been called, the 
meeting was favored with remarks from Rev. Dr. Burnap 
and Rey. Dr. Stebbins. Rev. Dr. Gannett was obliged to 
leave the meeting before its close; but he kindly placed in 
the hands of the Secretary a note, expressive of his warm 
satisfaction in view of “the plans of pre-eminent usefulness 
which the Association is so successfully prosecuting.” 

At half past two o’clock the session of the District Agents 
was closed. We believe the brethren separated with a 
feeling that it was good for us all that we had come to- 
gether, and with a hope of being able, each in his own sep- 
arate sphere, to do more for the success of those missionary 
and book enterprises in which we have embarked. 


HON. SAMUEL HOAR, LL.D. 


Tuts is not the place for any extended notice of the life 
and character of this honored man. We must not, however, 
suffer the event of his departure from the scenes of earth, 
which took place on the morning of the 2d of Novem- 
ber last, in the seventy-eighth year of his age, to pass with- 
out a brief allusion to it here. 

No better example could Massachusetts furnish of a true 
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son of the old Puritan stock. He had studied, with a mind 
pre-eminent for candor and clearness, the subject of theolo- 
gy as a science, and of religion as a life; and the result was, 
that he was a Unitarian by conviction, and a sincere disci- 
ple of the Lord Jesus Christ, in his daily conversation and 
walk. 

In the public meetings of our body, at the anniversaries 
of the American Unitarian Association, at the Autumnal 
Conventions, and at celebrations of the Sunday-School Soci- 
ety, no layman was more frequently seen, and no one’s pres- 
ence was more welcome. The clear and full tones of his 
voice drew immediate attention to words which every one 
knew would be words of wisdom and duty. 

Faithfulness is the word to characterize him. He was 
the faithful man in every relation he sustained. Hundreds 
can bear testimony to that faithfulness in countless offices. 
We speak of what we know; and when we say that he was 
never absent from a single meeting of the Sunday-School 
Executive Board that met in these Rooms, and never failed 
for a single year to give a generous donation to the Missions 
here sustained, we have but indicated a regularity and con- 
scientiousness that run through the whole of his life. 

The calm peace and radiant glory of his setting sun gave 
another proof that the religion which is good for life is good 
also for death. Kindly was he spared many sufferings, and 
a long decline. With an undisturbed clearness of mind and 
serenity of hope he passed on, leaving those around him to 
feel that this was not death, but translation. 

More and more do we love the doctrine which has been 
adorned by such names, and has borne such fruit. May 


Providence raise up others on whom the mantle of the de- 
parted may fall. 
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REV. EPHRAIM PEABODY, D.D. 


[Dr. Peanopy departed this life, November 28, 1856. He was 
born in Wilton, N. H., March 22, 1807, and was graduated at Bow- 
doin College, Maine, in 1827, and at the Divinity School in Cam- 
bridge, in 1830. After preaching a year in Meadville, Penn., he 
was ordained pastor of the Unitarian Church in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
May 20, 1832. -Obliged to seek a warmer climate, he ministered 
for some time to the Unitarian Society in Mobile. Returning 
North, he was installed pastor of the Unitarian Church in New 
Bedford in 1838, and became minister of King’s Chapel, Boston, 
January 10, 1846. On the Sunday following his funeral, a ser- 
mon was preached in the West Church, Boston, by the Junior 
Pastor, Rev. C. A. Bartol, which we are glad to lay before our 
readers. — Ep. Jour.] 


LET US ALSO GO, THAT WE MAY DIE WITH HIM.—John xi. 16. 


Ir was noble, yet natural, to say so. When any one whom 
we love is about to die, something in us would fain make us 
die with him. David is hardly content with his existence 
when Absalom hangs dead after the battle. In terrible dis- 
asters by sea, friends clasp each other in their arms, that, 
thus intertwined, their mortal agony may be soothed by the 
satisfaction of at least dying together. And when dear 
friends are taken from us in the ordinary course of Provi- 
dence, it is not only a wish, but in some sense a fact, for us 

to die with them. What is this vacancy or void in our 
house or heart, that we speak of, when our beloved are 
gone? Ah, it is not only that they are gone, but that some- 
thing of us is gone with them! With the sight of their faces 
and grasp of their affection, we miss, part of ourselves, and 
move in the sphere they have deserted as with amputated 
spiritual members. 
ti bg 
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We speak of death as coming suddenly and abruptly to 
men, cutting them off, in the midst of their days and joys, 
from all in the land of the living. If dying were merely 
the dropping of the body, and that were its whole definition, 
it would be so. But dying is also the departing and rising 
of the soul; and this portion of dying is not confined to those 
we call dead, but extends to the survivors also. How many 
thoughts, feelings, associations, which constitute our very 
soul and nature, precede our personal arrival in the other 
world! We live in others ; and they carry off our life with 
them to their homes in yonder streets, to the other side of 
the world when they travel, and to the other side of the 
grave when they take their last journey. So we go every 
one gradually to heaven. A child is translated, and some- 
thing of the parent is translated with him. <A parent de- 
ceases, and oh! all of his child cannot possibly stay behind. 
Partners and close acquaintance take leave of us, and our 
hope, our mind, our very being, is transferred in successive 
portions to the skies, till at last, perhaps, when the mortal 
messenger comes to us, only a remnant may be left, —a 
fleshly thread that holds us for him to sunder, — and, that 
parted, we are actually in our proper dwelling, our true and 
everlasting home. It was a touch of truth and nature when 
the old funeral orator is represented as saying, “My heart 
is in the coffin there”; but the Christian heart will be with 
its friend in Paradise. 

So God is just, in the loss of friends to give us glorious 
gain. In their departure it is often said, I know, the gain 
is theirs, arid the loss is ours; and accordingly some try to — 
forget grief and banish the memory of this loss as quickly as 
they may, even deprecating the mention of it as a fruitless 
pang. But this is to be blind to the reality and contravene 
the purpose of sorrow, — nay, to interrupt the very process 
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by which the purest sentiments we are conscious of are, not 
dashed to the ground, but attached higher up, as continual 
converse currents balance the electricity of the sky with the 
ground, and our moral equilibrium preserved. Hence, it 
is fit not to forget, but sensitively feel, the visible separa- 
tion from our companions. A dull, oblivious heart, that, as 
we say, soon gets over it, does lose the benefit. The tender 
and suffering soul, brooding on their precious image, query- 
ing anxiously of their condition, and painfully, in its own vol- 
ume and in the written Book, searching God’s oracles for 
the future that is present to them, will be exalted to behold 
and anticipate in its own foretaste their holy, eternal bliss. 

Therefore, it is a doctrine of Scripture, a duty of nature, 
and an unspeakable delight of every generous spirit, not to 
neglect the dead, but to think of them after they have van- 
ished; to follow them beyond the grave; to imagine other 
celestial garments beside those laid away for ever in the 
dust; and even, as I have known some do, to appoint special 
days of commemoration to commune with those long since 
disappearing from human sight to live evermore unto God. 
Only as tokens of these vital offices of honor are funeral 
rites and mourning robe and monumental marble of any 
worth; so that it is a sober question, whether everything 
gloomy in these tokens should not be discarded, replaced 
with cheerful signs, in fitting recognition, and, as it were, 
greeting, of those who have crossed the ferry at whose brink 
we shivering stand. 

I profess to you, my friends, that, without the relief of 
this sublime fellowship, I could not bear the measure of af- 
fliction and death which it falls to me to contemplate and di- 
vide with others. If I thought the congregation — for they 
would almost make one like this — I have seen and prayed . 
’ over beneath their palls, were beneath their palls indeed, I 
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could not sustain a ministry that needs no hundred-fold 
share of the last anguish of men, added to public duties so 
delicate and solemn, to wear one to the quick. 

But to be by death no more divided from those dear to 
us than Saul and Jonathan were, —to partake their death, 
to escape from clay and time and earth, in some degree 
with them, — to be transported on their wings, — to converse 
with them still, in the exercise and elevation of all love 
and respect, —this maintains the health and reason that 
might else yield under the load of mortal pain. He were 
but a wretch who could see only the end of all, and was 
every week looking at a new tomb, till the poet’s words 
should turn true, and the whole of earth and ocean’s bulk be 
“ut one mighty sepulchre.” But to have the mind haunt- 
ed with spirits, — not, like the ghosts some have fancied, 
gliding in midnight caprice and mischief for terror through 
the ancient, crumbling house, — rather occupying the cham- 
bers of the breast with their smiling countenance, in the 
brightness of noonday cheering us with a better brightness, 
a light “that never was on.sea or land,” as they seem to 
tell us how well it is with them, and what purity and felicity 
are reserved in store for ourselves, and, in moments of rap- 
ture, raise us into their state; —as the happy swarm that 
brings sweetness to hive in the recesses of our weak human 
soul only concentres upon us from the vast society to which 
it dilates above ; — O, if God grant us the gracious mystery 
of this inward intercourse, death, however frequent, shall 
not drag us down into its domain of ashes and dust, but 
itself spread pinions for us to soar by. We shall need noth- 
ing but death itself to uplift us. We shall ask no magic 
sound for the ear, no sensible apparition to the eye, no trance 
or medium of a stranger’s form to convey a message from 
the mansions whose tenants so familiarly visit us in these 
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inner rooms, and whose reflection is cast down every day in 
the splendor that clothes our earthly abode. If we die with 
them, as Paul avers, by his rejoicing in Christ Jesus his” 
Lord, that he died daily, we shall not quite lose their society. 
If half-way we go to them, half-way they will come to us, 
with invisible, but vital sympathy. 

Brethren, I must not venture to describe the circle of 
those hovering, making a halo round this very spot, and with 
its attraction lifting so many of you from your seats where 
onee they sat. One after another of our number, with such 
brief interval, rises into and widens the celestial ring, that 
searcely with any words. of this place, save a prayer to 
sanctify to us their removal, or an allusion whose sense 
the heart that aches knoweth, can we follow their ascen- 
sion. Indeed, were I to pour out in my speech to you the 
fond memories and warm desires awakened by their names 
and clustering round their individual portraits so distinct in 
my bosom, no other topics would ever find place. The pul- 
pit, like altars built of old to deified mortals, would become 
but friendship’s shrine. 

One, however, has lately bid me adieu, of whom all the - 
more freely that he was not of the number of this worship- 
ping flock, but the pastor of another, I desire your favor to 
allow me, departing from my custom, to speak; not merely to 
indulge myself because he was a friend, and in more than 
any official nomenclature brother to me; but to edify you 
with some picture of those traits of character which must 
make all who knew him say, “ Let us go and die with 
him.” Yet, in truth, it is quite needless to make any excuse 
for thus presenting him to you, or attempting to delineate 
one so by you verily not unknown. Here, where oftener 
than in other desks out of his-own, in the years that are 
passed, he taught and prayed, and read the word of God, 
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the hymns of praise, I am sure he will introduce himself 
without my aid to your recollection. Will not his figure 
come back of its own accord,—such a figure as it was,— 
not moulded after the common shape or stature of the sons 
of men, but peculiar as the soul it contained? Yes, you 
will imagine it while I speak, not for what in it was supe- 
rior and imposing alone, but because you have seen no form 
among human creatures more lowly in its loftiness. You 
will remember the face, whose mild grandeur impressed and 
drew every beholder. You will seem to hear the serious 
tenderness of his voice, that melted the heart it awed. You 
will not forget the manner, so gentle and so grave, it might 
be thought one of the old Puritans, leaving his austerity 
behind and keeping all his righteousness, had appeared in 
our generation. No, perhaps I need not portray him who 
was in truth, as one said, a child to love, a giant to lean on. 
Altogether unnecessary is my delineation; for on the tables 
of your heart he has drawn his own likeness, which, with 
the slight service of an attendant in a gallery, it is only for 
me to point at. Nevertheless, the motive of rendering an 
honest tribute to a servant of the Lord, than whom none 
among us has died more beloved, may make it not immodest 
in one, almost whose first invitation to preach, not far from 
twenty-two years ago, came from him; one who then saw him 
so serene when his life had nearly flowed from his bleeding 
lungs away; one who shortly after heard him talk so kindly 
and thoughtfully of others, and knew not till the moment 
of leaving that he was talking over the dead body of his 
child ; one who, through the wintry months after, on the 
banks of the Ohio, witnessed his patience under extreme 
debility and imminent disease; one who beheld his pen 
busy to give through the press the instruction his lips 
were too weak to utter, and can almost observe him now, 
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at this distance of time and space, climbing with so weary 
limbs the stairs of the printing-office to supply the pages of a 
religious magazine * whose usefulness he had at heart, never 
ceasing to work save from necessity; one who, when the 
peril of his case had compelled him to flee southward, read 
the letter in which, with solemn trust, the lonely traveller 
told of the time on the river that he thought his hour had 
come; one who can think of no love of his own early 
manhood which sank deeper into his soul than that for 
him, as he:gave the good cheer he would seem in a con- 
dition but to receive, and had the affectionate skill to turn 
into encouragements for his temporary colleague the very 
criticisms from his mouth; one who, with full cause for his 
goodness and counsel, welcomed him hither, — who accepted 
his final invocation of God’s blessing, clothed in assurances 
of personal regard, as a benediction of transcendent, seldom 
equalled value, — who felt the earth grow dark and the 
heavens brighter at his burial, and who in all these years 
never noticed aught but was good in him;—let me say, 
you will not count it immodest in such a one, conscious that 
a piece of his own life and soul is gone with him, to give 
so much space, even in these sacred courts, to his memory. 
Yet I feel reluctant, almost unwilling, to extol him. What 
is this wonderful comnfunicableness of ¢haracter, which 
makes all eulogy of some persons irrelevant, and any re- _ 
port of a high order of excellence quite superfluous, and 
turns common praise to insult? In the very presence of one 
man we know, we are with a pure, humble, devout, and loy- 
ing soul. We feel his atmosphere like a balmy climate and 
summer air. Something assures us the meaning is right, 
the thoughts holy, the temper kindly; while, alas! with an- 
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other, a dark, opaque, cold, or sinister look, through what- 
ever superficial suavity and courtesy may be assumed, repels 
or puts us on our guard, and makes us unhappy as long as 
he stays. I know not why everybody was happy and at 
home with him, but for the transparency of his nature and 
the heaps of riches which, like an Australian stream running 
pellucid over golden sands, that transparency showed. I 
cannot tell why he was dear to so many, except that a spir- 
itual constitution, originally noble, had in the furnace of 
much distress been to sevenfold purity refined: What is 
corrupt in us, even after our struggles with it, is apt to set- 
tle to the bottom. Few men can afford to be shaken with 
passion and dispute lest their better and franker disposition 
be discolored again. But no agitation in which I ever sur- 
veyed him could cloud his clearness, or bring aught that 
was ugly from the depths ta the surface of his mind. An 
imperfect, erring man, no doubt he was; though, in an inti- 
macy so long, I must confess I never discovered his volun- 
tary faults. Nothing sour or dark, mean or selfish, did I 
ever detect ; and when, nearly a year ago, he went again 
on the search for health, his pure and precious existence so 
drew upon my heart-strings that the text of this day’s ser- 
mon then rushed into my mind, and I said in secret excla- 
mation, “ Let us also go, that we may die with him.” 

It is meet that his acquaintance should do him honor; 
for, public man as he was, and highly esteemed, he was, like 
all the truly great, formed still more for private influence. 
He did not-improve society by the wholesome shocks it may 
need, and often gets, but by noiselessly pervading it with a 
better spirit. His name will not be reckoned on the list of 
the loud reformers of the world; he was a peaceful shep- 
herd of the sheep. He blew no trumpet before him but the 
Gospel trumpet, and could not be persuaded, like some, to 
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turn that into the bugle or the fife. The meek and self- 
distrustful man indeed sometimes suspected he had not been 
bold enough, had not taken a sufficiently uncompromising, 
forward stand on questions of public concern. But, anx- 
ious myself on this point, I must say in my humble appre- 
hension groundless was his doubt. Of a cautious, circum- 
spect, comprehensive, conservative nature, he discharged 
his appointed trust. He brought forth the fruit he was‘in- 
tended to produce, not— what no one tree can — every 
sort of fruit. This is the praise that is his due, the greatest 
praise that can be given or deserved. His quiet position 
was right, the very position for him unalterably fixed by 
the Maker that gives each a particular commission of pow- 
ers, and draws up, with here a scout, there a sentinel, his 
whole army. His own type of goodness he fulfilled, and 
had in him none of the hard and fiery matter of which the 
soldiers of principle, the knights templar of the Lord, are 
fashioned ;—— “Ambition should be made of sterner stuff.” 
There must be indignation in this evil world, and a holy in- 
dignation in the human breast is a glorious weapon glitter- 
ing in the Almighty’s right hand; but seldom could his ge- 
nial affections for a moment disclose the sharpness of rebuke 
which his moral faculty, quick as the lightning to discern 
right and wrong, might forge. Rather would he have said, 
as did a kindred spirit, dreaming in its delirium towards 
death, I do not want a mark to be set upon Cain.* 

We are continually hurting one another with these feel- 
ings of ours, and having to apologize for the disorder of our 
nerves reaching their uncomfortableness, beyond their just 
limit in our frame, to those around. The acute sensibility 
in his very organization was a sheathed sword that he made 
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nobody suffer by. A moral sheriff to execute justice on the 
guilty he could not be. . Folded under an almost cool exte- 
rior of many reserves and shrinking withdrawals beat the 
soft pulses of his warmest and uninterthitting good-will to 
all. Yet so great was his candor he could not hide his love, 
—though perhaps his extreme modesty and horror of all 
ostentation hardly permitted full, natural play either to his 
so strong devout or friendly feelings. He was ever entering 
into his closet and shutting the door. 

Was it this retiring and backward inclination which gave 
him such power of self-control, that in no one of a thousand 
collisions of opinion did I ever see a spark flash from his 
eye, or hear anything harsh or hasty in his tone? Did the 
passions connected with so sensitive a fibre appear low and 
moderate only because of the might of conscientious will 
that held them in check with its steady rein? I can only 
say, that a more persistent, unwavering purpose no man 
ever had; but seeing this has only caused me to marvel the 
more at the respect and deference for other minds which he 
carried to an extreme ; — while, if I may trace the fine con- 
trast and poise of his qualities a little further, this unfeigned 
reverence for his fellow-creatures was not founded upon 
ignorance of human nature; for he weighed men in scales of 
diamond delicacy, and a ponderous beam,— though men 
often think they are not weighed, because they are told 
their weight. He had much of that one of the Apostolic 
gifts, the discerning of spirits; and through his singularly 
fair judgment of the better and the worse in mankind with 
sober and joyful justice to the former ran a beautiful humor 
to the latter, like that cure of bodily ailments said to be 
wrought with a charm instead of a wound. He never could 
rid his eye of its benignity. He never could get the sweet- 
ness out of his voice. In laughter or earnest he was alike 
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into scorn. 

But this knowledge of the world in all its infirmities and 
sins was accompanied with no conceit of virtue in himself. 
I think humility, which we so often blazon, was the very 
basis of his worth. He actually disparaged himself. He 
lessened himself as much as he could, but could never make 
himself little. How smilingly he showed all the tools in his 
mental workshop, affirming how slight and insignificant they 
were! How silently I admired him as he told me he was 
aware he did not dispose of the subjects he treated; that he 
doubted whether anything written by him deserved to be 
published ; that there were poets in the world, but nothing 
poetical save in the way of mere superficial fancy in his 
style; that he was no orator, as others were; and many such 
depreciations, offered not, as sometimes, to be contradicted 
with flattery of compliment he could not abide, but as ulti- 
mate, indubitable facts! He said he wished not to be 
mourned or preached over, but his body put to rest in the 

simplest way. Was it this self-abnegation that made his 
mind so perfect a mirror ‘both of persons and of truth? 
Very difficult is it to take another’s point of view. No man 
alive quite does it. He came as near to it as any one I 
have known. His wisdom was in his simplicity; and, care- 
fully conscientious to make my coloring true, not high, I 
must say this trait, so exquisitely set forth by wise and sim- 
ple Fénelon, was in him a peculiar grace. He dreaded and 
‘dissuaded from whatever was merely rhetorical, or in any 
way put on for effect. 

Far from me to employ, as from him to endure, fulsome 
commendation; nor would I, but from my own observation, 
testify to the generous self-sacrifice also in him, which made 
him toil beyond his proper ability, moved him once, in the 
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West, to decline requisite assistance for his restoration to 
health, though from a ready benefactor, and led him to pour 
from his own scant means a shining pile of silver into the 
hands of a young man who he feared was starting East- 
ward with insufficient remuneration for his work, or poor 
provision for his homeward expenses. A friend tells us of 
one of his last acts, — showing the benevolent tendency nat- 
ural to him, and in his lowest condition of body never for- 
saking him, — which was to indicate, with his cane, as alone 
he had strength to do, certain books he wished»given to the 
American Unitarian Association, of which he was a most 
highly esteemed and loyal member, and whose religious ob- 
jects he would offer heart and time and substance to pro- 
mote. Quaintly another friend once said he should not 
like to be his fellow-traveller, because he would always be 
giving up the best things and places to other people. 

But too long I fondly linger and detain you with my 
sketch. I must say nothing of his rich and racy conversa- 
tion ; of his intellectual gifts; of the weight and emphasis of 
his utterance, stamping as with a mighty pressure his sense 
on the hearer’s mind; of the soundness of his judgment, and 
his masterly common sense; — in any connected order, of 
the circumstances of his history, or of the sort of genius by 
which, if he soared not, like some, into the highest regions 
of invention, he applied truth with unsurpassed propriety to 
the practical wants of men; of his skill to unite cogency of 
argument with that blameless good taste — arising from quick 
sympathies and fine intellectual and moral perceptions — 
which it may be doubted if he ever once violated in his 
manner or his speech; or of that ever-acting gravitation to © 
the truth which invariably saved him from all eccentricities 
of speculation, and that largeness of view which uniformly 
presented only important themes for him to handle, and 
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which made him repeatedly say: “Take great matters, 
not the corners and angles of subjects, with you into the pul- 
pit.” Truly he was no one-sided man, but among those who 
live by every word which proceedeth out of the mouth of 
God. 

With a thrill of anguish that I shall not on earth hear 
him speak again, who was so loath to speak ill of any one, 
and found something good to say of all; that I shall not en- 
ter the noble presence that drew from his great personality, 
and from nothing presuming or audacious, its singular power ; 
that I shall not go on to rejoice in manifestations of the mag- 
nanimity that seemed instinctively to take the lowest seat, 
and put others foremost, or dwell here below in the living 
- light of any of those feelings that rose in him so utterly with- 
out affectation, free from every conscious sentimental tinge, 
_ and all sanctimony of love ;——I stand and bid him from this 
spot the solemn terrestrial farewell. 

He has gone, and something of the sunshine in our houses 
has gone with him. Largely endowed with what was best 
in our common humanity, more of a man than mosf, and all 
of a man indeed, so that he could equally well minister to 
the rich, or be the advocate and teacher of the poor, having 
often waded in deep waters, as with his spiritual propor- 
tions he could, without sinking, and dwelt also with the hap- 
piest of men on the summits of the world, in the brightness 
of the supreme joys of life, he has finished his course. 
Hard and painful to the mortal part was his decline, — our 
New England consumption*varying so much that one per- 
son fades imperceptibly like a crystallotype in the sun, 
and another’s house of life is taken down as with the ham- 
mer and the axe. “My strength,” in his illness he said to 
me, “has been very little, and slowly, surely failing for a 
great while.” Again, later: “ Every word clips off more.” 

: 20 * 
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Once further: “We speak of the Christian faith; we know 
it not till these realities convince us. How could those ac- 
tive-minded Greeks have lived without it!” Several times 
flowed out in a gush, as if forcing its way, the love which 
ordinarily a veil of diffidence so covered at what he was 
most sensible of was least told; and Ise aim no more till, 
gazing on the altered face, majestic ev. in decay, I then 
seemed to know for the first time that I must look for him 
elsewhere, well agreeing with one who inquired of me if he 
were dead, and afterwards. excused. herself for applying to 
him that term, that the scythe, which lays this world’s glory 
low, cannot touch a righteous life. Great was the proces- 
sion of grief at his obsequies; thronged was house and 
church by sorrowing friends, to render the last tribute that . 
takes mortality into its account; and crowded was the dim 
chamber amid whose vaults his lifeless remains were laid. 
But how many of the mourners for him were not there. 
How many, in Western and Southern climes, felt their eyes 
moisten, and their hearts heave, at tidings of the decease of 
what in*their sight had been so dear! Companions, de- 
scending with our feet to carry his body to the tomb, may 
we rise in our thoughts to heaven with his soul! 

O sincere, gentle, translated spirit! if one word yet we 
may speak, and thou hear, forgive every error in our re- 
lations to thee, and, by thine office in that ministry of an- 
gels God himself ordains, help him who by faith dies with 
thee up heavenward after thee; yea, whosoever would fain 


call thee brother, help still onavard through this earth in 
the holy way ! 
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September 8, 1856. — Rev. Messrs. Lothrop, Hall, G. 
W. Briggs, and Alger, Messrs. Callender and Fairbanks, and 
the Secretary, were present. 

Letters were read from Rev. Dr. Gilman, of Charleston, 
S. C.; Rev. Mr. Nute, of Lawrence, Kansas; Rev. Mr. 
Cutler, of San Francisco; from Hodgson Pratt, Esq., of Cal- 
eutta; and from Rev. Mr. Dall, of the latter place. It is 
unnecessary here to allude further to these, as extracts from 
most of them will be found under another head. 

The subject of the establishment of a new paper came up 
for further consideration. The Secretary submitted several 
letters he had received from friends in New York, interested 
in this movement, from which it was apparent that there 
was astrong desire there to retain and continue the In- 
quirer. The fact was not regarded as one occasioning sur- 
prise, or calling for any serious regret, considering the sacri- 
fices that have been made for that paper, the great service 
which its spirited and able columns have rendered, or the 
renewed earnestness and energy which have of late marked 
its tone. The Committee deprecated any step which would 
imperil the vivacity and power of the paper, and believed 
that the measures they proposed would only elevate it to a 
position of more commanding influence. If it was believed, 
however, that, by a union with any other periodical, the In- 
quirer would lose its essential characteristics, and that these 
might have more influence in a separate and independent 
action, the Committee could only cheerfully acquiesce in 
this view of the case, and attempt some efforts to place the 
Register on the most desirable basis. 

The mode of effecting this last-named object became a 
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subject of much consideration. It seemed attended with 
many difficulties, independent of any disagreement of opin- 
ion as to the commercial value of the Register. On the one 
hand, regard was had to those great interests of a pure 
Christianity, with whose guardianship and advancement the 
Committee felt themselves to be charged; on the other 
hand, the limited means of the Association, and the gen- 
eral want of confidence in the permanent value of property 
in periodical publications, were taken into account. 

In this stage of the discussion, various plans of action 
were proposed. The suggéstion which met with most favor 
contemplated the purchase of the Register, and its transfer 
to hands that might carry out the lifelong purpose of its 
founder and proprietor, and make if the best instrument for 
the promotion of Christian freedom and truth. 

The renewed hopes of a large and prosperous Society in 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, were presented to the Committee in 
a letter that awakened great*interest and asked for their 
pecuniary co-operation. An appropriation was voted. It 
is a matter of just congratulation that the prospects of our 
cause in that rapidly growing city are so encouraging. 


October 13, 1856.— Present, Messrs. Lothrop, Fair- 
banks, Hall, Callender, Clark, Fearing, Hedge, Alger, and 
the Secretary. 

Rey. Mr. Haley, of Alton, Ilinois, appeared before the 
Committee, and submitted a plan for extensive and syste- 
matic missionary operations in Minnesota Territory. The - 
proposal led to a prolonged discussion, involving a consider- 
ation of the most useful application and direction of the very 
limited means intrusted to our hands. Doubts were ex- 
pressed whether the Association could collect funds suffi- 
cient to enable it to embark in the expensive enterprise sug- 
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gested, even if that enterprise held out still larger promise 
of success. Mr. Haley’s proposition, however, in some as- 
pects seemed so important, that the Committee believed that 
it might be entertained, with some modifications; and the 
Secretary was directed to correspond with the President of 
the Western Conference of Churches, to ascertain if the co- 
operation of that body might be expected. 

The special committee on the subject of the newspaper 
reported in part. An offer of sale of the Christian Register 
had been made by the proprietor, after much delay ; and 
this was in effect subsequently withdrawn. An offer of 
purchase had been made to the proprietor, which, after a 
month’s consideration, had been declined. The committee 
were instructed to obtain the refusal of that paper at the 
lowest terms, and to report again to the Board. 

The Committee took into consideration, at the request of 
gentlemen in Malden, the subject of establishing a new 
Society in that town ; and it was voted to encourage the ex- 
periment to a certain extent, and the Secretary was charged 
with the duty of carrying out the intentions of the Com- 
mittee. 


October 28, 1856.— Present, Messrs. Lothrop, Fair- 
banks, Hall, Callender, Clark, Hedge, G. W. Briggs, 
Fearing, and the Secretary. 

Proposals were submitted to’the Committee from Rev. 
Dr. Beard, of Manchester, England, offering to sell to the 
- Association the plates, or copies, of his “ People’s Bible Dic- 
tionary,” as also copies of books in a series which he designs 
to publish. His letter was accompanied by an interesting 
communication from Rey. Mr. Mountford, now in England, 
commending the above-named series of books to the favor- 
able consideration of the Committee, Dr. Beard proposes 
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to call his series, “The Library of Foreign and British 
Divinity.” It is to embrace both original and translated 
works, the latter chiefly of German authorship, unfolding a 
stratum of thought with which the English and American 
mind should become acquainted, “and designed to promote 
a spiritual and practical religion, in combination with a free 
and progressive theology.” Works of Herder, Neander, 
Schleiermacher, Ullman, Hase, Gieseler, Hagenbach, Bauer, 
Zschokke, Coquerel, and others, are embraced in the list. 

The feature of Dr. Beard’s proposal which attracted 
special attention, and promised to bring the plan within 
our power, was the offer to receive pay, to a great ex- 
tent at least, in copies of the publications of the American 
Unitarian Association, thus promoting a free interchange of 
American and English religious literature. 

_The suggestion was received with great favor by the 
Board. The Secretary was directed to express this fact to 
Dr. Beard, and to solicit more definite proposals. 

A manuscript selection of sacred poetry, entitled he 
Harp and the Cross, by Rev. S. G. Bulfinch, was referred 
to the Committee on Publications. 

Rev. Edward Everett Hale was appointed District Agent, 
in place of Rev. Wm. R. Alger, resigned. 

The subject of procuring a German translation of Dr. 
Channing’s Works was brought before the Board; and after 
much consideration was referred to the Committee on Pub- 
lications. 

Rey. R. A. Ballou appeared before the Committee, and 
submitted some facts in regard to the situation of the Van 
Polanen Chapel, in Bridgeport, now held in trust by the . 
Association. It was the wish of the Unitarians in Bridge- 
port to place the Society there on a more prosperous basis; 
and the Board were entirely ready to co-operate with them, 
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so far as may be consistent with the provisions of the trust- 
deed. 

At twelve o’clock the Board received the District Agents. 
An account of this meeting will be found under another 
head in this Journal. 


November 18, 1856.— Present, Messrs. Lothrop, Fair- 
banks, Hall, Callender, Hedge, Clark, and the Secretary. 

The Secretary communicated letters from Rev. Dr. Shel- 
don, of Bath, Me.; Rev. Dr. Hosmer, of Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Rey. T. L. Marshall, of London, England ; and others. 

The Committee on Publications reported in part in re- 
gard to Mr. Bulfinch’s Harp and Cross, and the manu- 
script was referred again to them, with full power to publish 
the same. It may here be added, that the work is now 
passing through the press, and will be published in the 
course of a few weeks. It will be issued as Vol. IV. of the 
Devotional Library. 

The Secretary was directed to correspond with C. Ss. 
Francis & Co., of New York, with reference to procuring a 
cheaper edition of Dr. Dewey’s Works. 

The Secretary communicated additional letters he had re- 
ceived from Rey. Dr. Beard, of England, enclosing a specific 
offer to the Association. As this offer related only to 
stereotype plates, and the Board wished to know the terms 
on which printed copies could be supplied, the Secretary was 
charged with the duty of proposing this inquiry to Dr. Beard. 

The subject of establishing a mission in Greece was 
brought before the Board. It is said to have been the result 
of the late political movements in Southeastern Europe that 
a spirit of freedom and inquiry is awakened, and it is be- 
lieved that an influence from our body of Christians might be 
there exerted with manifest advantage. The Committee felt 
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obliged to defer any action upon the subject, in conse- 
quence of the meagre funds in their hands. 

The Committee on the subject of the new paper made 
another report, and were authorized to purchase the Chris- 
tian Register on the terms and conditions set forth by them. 
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REY. R. P. CUTLER, SAN FRANCISCO. 


Ovr brother in California writes that he has visited 
Marysville in that State, and has lectured there. The 
town has a population of about eight thousand, and there 
are Unitarians enough to form the germ of a good Society. 
This is not the only place where a Unitarian preacher is 
needed. Mr. Cutler says: “There would be one advantage, 
for many of our ministers at home who are dying of consump- 
tion, — that of climate; for a purer and more genial climate 
cannot be found on the globe than that of California. It 
would be well for some of the Eastern ministers to come 
for the sake of the climate alone. - Dr. Bushnell has been 
rapidly restored. A good, earnest, living preacher of a 
liberal faith could not fail of success. A nervous, shy, 
formal, bookish man, without practical energy and pith, 
would be sure to fail.” 

At a later date, Mr. Cutler informs us that, he has re- 
signed his charge; but at the urgent solicitation of his par- 
ish, he has concluded to postpone his desired return to New 
England for several months, if not for a year. We are 


pleased to hear that his Society is more flourishing than ever 
before. He says: — 
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**My course of Evening Doctrinal Lectures has made a very 
good impression, so far as concerning our faith. I endeavor to 
make them thorough. They are unflinching in the ground taken; 
for I profess to be altogether of a liberal faith, and do not believe 
in weak compromises; and my statements are as clear and as 
forcible as I can make them. Such plain dealing is liked in ¢his 
country, even by opponents. I have lately prepared a brief state- 
ment of the Unitarian Belief for the use of our own Church, and 
for all parts of the State. I enclose you acopy. We have printed 
five thousand copies of this, and mean to send some to all the prin- 
cipal towns in the State ; for we have a few friends all about, in 
every direction. This is not a very studious community. The 
people here will not read Jong and elaborate essays. A brief 
statement is all they require, and is all they will use.” 


Rev.) Cy Ha As Dax, 


Our prompt and unwearied missionary in Calcutta has 
‘sent us letters by every mail. We hear in various ways 
of the interest which our readers feel in his communications. 
For this reason we are glad to give at length the following 
letters. Under date of Calcutta, July 17, 1856, Mr. Dgll 
- writes :— 


‘*T am happy to be able to announce the safe arrival of your 
gift — shall I call it! — of two large and valuable boxes of books, 
in charge of our friend, Charles E. Endicott, Esq. We are just 
opening them. Of the first box, I find the contents to be twenty 
sets of Channing’s Works, twenty sets of the Memoir, and ninety- 
six copies of Channing in one volume, besides forty smaller books, 
and a dozen copies of the January Quarterly Journal: We thank 
you for them all. I shall hope now to scatter the richest seed 
of Unitarian Christianity with a free hand. The two or three 
copies of Channing that I have spared heretofore to the Presidency 
College, the Public Library, &c., I am told are always out; and a 
dozen institutions of this great city will now thank me each for a 
copy. In the first box, twenty or thirty volumes had been not very 
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seriously injured by damp. The second box appears so dry, that 
the books lie in it undisturbed, waiting for a dry day. 

«¢ We are now in the midst of our (four months) rainy season, 
and the very air is mouldys A daily growth of mildew has to be 
wiped away from everything that is unsealed. You have made us 
rich by these good ‘ works,’ and depend upon it we shall do our 
best to let them so shine before men that they shall glorify our 
Father who is in heaven. 

‘«* The number of inquirers that seek me daily knows no diminu- 
tion. They number already, in all, one hundred and fifty men; 
and come from three to ten a day. I invariably set them to work 
committing portions of the New Testament to memory, after full 
explanation; and so far from ebjecting to the task, many seem to 
be glad to come again and again, and repeat their lessons, men 
though they be. I almost need a librarian to keep account of my 
books that are continually asked in loan. The salaries of natives 
here seem miserably low when compared with those of Europeans, 
though it is true that they can live on very little. Because one or 
two rupees is a large sum for them, they oftener borrow than buy ; 
especially as they are rapid readers, and hungry ones. Let me 
mention, however, that about ninety dollars have been realized on 
the hundred dollars’ worth of books that the Committee sent with 
me from Boston, while more than a remaining ten dollars’ worth 
have been given to friends and institutions far and near, or else 
remain by me, and in constant circulation. I fear I shall not have 
space in this letter to tell you of the conversation I lately held 
with three eminent.men at Paik-para, two of them Hindoos and 
one a Mahometan. It ended in their begging me to prepare a lit- 
tle prayer-book for young children. They said they would print 
it at their own cost, after translating it into more than one native 
tongue. One cannot but observe that the domestic affections of 
Asiatics are very, very strong ; and I often think that in our Uni- 
tarian presentation of the Gospel, as food and drink for every soul 
that can love and be true, ‘Christian nurture,’ or religion for 
childhood, is the point of Ithuriel’s' spear, that cannot be turned 
aside. Bring this to bear, and Hindoo and Mahometan alike 
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promptly yield the claims of both Shaster and Koran to the Gos- 
pel of Christ, which alone finds religion in love, and makes it pos- 
‘sible to the little child. ‘ Our Scriptures have nothing of that sort 
in them,’ they have confessed to me over and over again. ‘ Put 
us in the way of making our children religious,’ say they, ‘and 
we and they will bless you to the end of time.’ With much de- 
duction for hyperbolic language, which an unpractised ear is in 
danger of taking for more than it means, I do most deeply want a 
little book containing 


‘The simplest forms of speech 
That infant lips can try.’ 


“*'The prayers in ‘ Matins and Yespers’ are good, but not quite 
short and simple enough for the purpose. Do send me a little 
book of very brief, and almost childish prayers ; not longer, if more 
than half as long, as the following : — 


* My God, I thank thee that the night 

In peace and rest hath passed away, 

And that I see in this fair light 

My Father’s smile, which makes it day.’ 
You must know of twenty maternal hearts, all around you, 
who could prepare a tiny book of such a character at a day’s no- 
tice. Do set the thing agoing, and God’s love will crown the 
writer with many an immortal jewel, many a now heathen heart. 

«¢ New societies of young men in and about Calcutta come occa- 
sionally to me for lectures, and send committees to ask me to pre- 
side and address them at their anniversary meetings. Had I only 
this work, to do, I could fill up my whole time profitably with at- 
tending, from evening to evening, the regular meetings of a dozen 
or more different associations of young men, Hindoos, and calling 
themselves heathens, who would welcome whatever might be 
wisely said of the great, vital, and catholic principles of the New 
Testament. As it is, I find this attendance impossible. 
‘‘T have lately had some very pleasant intercourse with the only 

son of the Rajah Ram Mohun Roy. Being the chief pleader of 
the Sudder Court, he is so beset with clients that he has hardly a 
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waking moment to call his own. His income from his practice 
cannot be less than five thousand rupees a morth, and he has ex- 
pressed to me adesire to furnish every help in his power, money in- 
elyded, to get out a complete edition of his father’s works ; which, 
if you will believe it, are so entirely out of print here, especially his 
‘ Precepts of Jesus,’ that it is impossible to purchase a copy. I 
have been able to discover but one in Calcutta, and that belonging 
to a Vedantist Library. Baboo Rumaprusad Roy, of whom I am 
speaking, seems intellectually worthy of his father. But he told 
me that he had not himself a full set of his father’s works. Still 
he hoped to be able to supply the deficiencies in his own collection 
by inquiry among his friends. 

‘“‘T spent the last week, fram Tuesday to Saturday, at Burd- 
wan, where I preached to the Rajah and his household, and was 
urged to come soon again. I had been losing half a dozen pounds 
of flesh in as many weeks, —and, to confess the truth, was a little 
worn, —and the change of air was a refreshment. I never en- 
joyed better health than at present, though many are suffering 
with fever and cholera, both natives and Europeans. In preaching 
an anniversary sermon, the other day, at our Mission Room, I ob- 
served that, of the twenty-five persons present, only one man in 
the audience had not some Asiatic blood in his veins. I thank 
God that he is so clearly directing our mission towards those. 
whom we chiefly came to help,—the Hindoo and the heathen. 
Ours is not to be a mission to a few merchants, — Europeans or 
Americans, — though their money and their good-will continue 
to be given as generously as at the first. You may remember that 
at our earliest meeting in Calcutta, in June, 1855, we had eighteen 
persons present, who were all English or American but two or 
three. 

** Our Second Semiannual Report will erelong be in press. It 
ought not to disappoint those acquainted with the many drawbacks 
that arise from the peculiarities of the position in which we are 
placed. Ican add but a single remark at this time. It is this: 
that there appears to be a call of Divine Providence to us, to make 
some arrangement, and that promptly, for receiving at Cambridge 
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or Meadville one or more of the most intelligent converts of 
this mission. Moré than one expresses a Willingness to go as soon 
as he is called to America. American ships are leaving this port, 
almost weekly, for Boston or New York; some of them owned 
by Unitarians. Why not let the fifty or seventy dollars — the 
outlay for actual supplies, &c. on shipboard — be paid by us,.and 
application be made to the owners to grant a passage otherwise 
free, to make this great experiment? I believe that God’s bless- 
ing would be on such as should make it. I enclose a programme 
of a very happy occasion that lately brought forty or fifty Ameri- 
cans of us together in patriotic communion, and which did us all 
good. Could the same spirit prevail at home, we should hear no 
more of these sad rumors of war. * 

** All the brethren here send you kind and grateful remem- 
brance. Again we thank you for this noble supply of books, and 
entreat your prayers for the cause of Christ throughout the world. 
The peace of God be with you all, and may your mercy toward 
us be twice blessed.” 


In his letter of July 30th, Mr. Dall says : — 


“‘T shall enclose in this a letter received from a disciple 
of our mission within a few days. It shows how the glorious 
life of Christianity is beginning to console and quicken heathen 
hearts, even where there has been no open profession of faith 
in it. My intelligent friend, who writes as you see, has just 
ealled on me. He announces the peaceful death of his dear 
old grandfather at the age of seventy-two, which is a great age 
for the degenerated constitution of a Bengali, — degenerated by 
the observances of a false religion, in which are involved all 
sorts of violations of the Divine laws, giving rise to anomalies, 
particularly in the relations of the sexes, that, out of Bengal, 
would pass for travellers’ tales. It appears that the grand- 
father of my friend was intimate with Ram Mohun Roy, and had 
often attended Vedantic worship. He permitted his children 
to read other things than the Shasters, and spread over the 
‘branches of his family what orthodox Hindoos account an in- 
fluence dangerously liberal. From long habit, the old man had, 
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until very lately, kept up the worship of his Ishta Debta, or pe- 
culiar deity, Kali (pronounced Carlee), a goddess more propiti- 
ated, I believe, than any other in this part of Bengal (unless it be 
Shiva, the Destroyer). Kali is always represented as a hag of 
midnight blackness, standing on her husband’s corpse, whom she 
has just murdered, with her four uplifted hands reeking with 
blood, and her entire person encircled with a necklace of hu- 
man skulls. Kalighat, the chief place of Kali’s worship, —a 
slaughter-house and idol temple combined, located within two 
miles of me, — is believed to have given its name to Calcutta ; in 
Bengali, Kalighatta. At about the age of sixteen, the old man, 
who has just left the world in the peaceful hope of meeting a 
Heavenly Father, received his Muntra, or Sanscrit prayer, 
from his priest. The muntra, or montra, is generally com- 
prised in two, three, or four mystic words, which the _re- 
ceiver — wholly ignorant of their meaning —is bound to repeat 
one hundred and forty-four times at his ablutions every morning, 
(on the river’s bank, if possible,) and again at noon, and again at 
night. Loss of caste, and other penalties terrible to a Hindoo, are 
sure to overtake him if he reveal his montra to a living soul. I 
have seen hundreds, sitting on the river’s bank at daybreak, whis- 
pering to themselves their montras, and telling them off upon 
their twelve finger-joints of the right hand, always beginning at 
the middle joint of the ring-finger,-and counting all round with the 
tip of the thumb. Many of the lower caste men have strings of 
beads about their necks, but I have never seen them telling these 
beads in prayer. ‘Twelve montras are rattled off as one prayer ; 
and twelve times going over the finger-joints is one hundred and 
forty-four montras, or twelve prayers, offered to Kali, or to the 
ishta debta,—a deity which remains, after a youth’s deliberate 
choice, his chief deity for life, among all those that the poor dey- 
otee may subsequently see fit to propitiate. The grandson of the 
deceased old man of whom I was speaking has been just describ- 
ing to me, with joy and triumph in his keen black eye, how 
he was able, after my instructions, to relieve his grand father’s 
horrible fears of going to Kali, and substitute for them a full 
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faith that he was going to an Infinite Father! The old mau 
ceased his montras to Kali for many days before his death, though 
he had not ceased to utter them, night, noon, and morning, for 
nearly seventy years! Being a somewhat eminent man, and a 
man of property, great pomp was expected in the Hindoo funeral 
ceremonies. But it was the old man’s dying request that they 
should be entirely omitted, and so they have been omitted! In this 
way, the triumphs of Jesus over the Kalis and Shivag of this 
dark side of the world are being registered, on earth and in 
heaven. Do you not believe there was joy among the angels of 
God on the morning when this aged man—a devout man of 
threescore years and ten—ceased his invocations of Kali, and 
said, ‘Our Father who art in heaven’? This grandson, whose 
note I enclose, is one of my most frequent visitors, and is a regu- 
lar reader, and often a purchaser, of our books. He is one of the 
very few men in Bengal who can proudly say that he has taught 
his idolatrous mother and sister to read, both in their own ver- 
nacular and the English tongue. From the conversation of her 
son, I infer that the mother is a woman of uncommon vigor of 
mind. The chaste daughters of Bengal are nearly all, as you 
know, prisoners for life, in that part of the high-walled premises 
of Bengali families of worth entitled the Zenana. In this case 
you find Channing in the Zenana, and his emancipating thoughts 
of Jesus and the Father cheering and saving the doubly lost. 
God be praised ! 

‘‘ Everything concerning our mission seems favorably in prog- 
ress. We have no direct word, as yet, from the British and For- 
eign Unitarian Association, though, as partly moved by your sug- 
gestion, I wrote to the Rev. Edward Tagart three months ago. I 
can report little or no increase in our brief list of subscribers. I 
have enough to meet my current expenses while my health remains 
as now, firm and good. Should my health yield at all under a 
press of duties that occupy my every waking moment, I should pos- 
itively need the added means voted me last October, — but which, 
through some informality on your side of the water, I have not yet 
been able to touch. I am about moving to a cheaper residence 
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(P. S. Mr. Pratt comes in and says, No), so that you will please 
direct to me no longer at Meuntain’s Hotel, but simply to Unitarian 
Mission, Calcutta. In what way our English brethren intend to 
aid this mission is not yet made known to us, except that we see in 
the Inquizer they have voted for India £50 a year. Pray do not 
send out a colleague until the means of his support are fully real- 
ized; nor, wth our present finances, allow our friends to believe in 
the possibility of my ‘ exploring places remote from Calcutta.” The 
cost of living here is increasing of late. Weare much cheered 
just now by the fact that our President, Mr. Pratt, is able to make 
his head-quarters for two or three months at Calcutta. I regret to 
inform you that Mrs. Pratt’s health is very precarious. She used 
to lead our singing. She may have to return to England erelong. 

“The Semiannual Report of our second half-year, namely, 
from January to July, 1856, has not yet gone to press. You shall 
have it as soon as possible. It has been very difficult to find time 
to write it. The leaven of Unitarian Christianity has begun to 
work among the Vedantists, the larger part of whom wholly re- 
‘pudiate the name of Jesus. A remnant are declaring themselves 
for him, — of whom more hereafter. 

‘“* The fearful anxieties connected with Kansas and Slavery, and 
Mr. Sumner, fill our hearts with apprehension and prayer.” 


Mr. Dall’s next letter bears date, Calcutta, August 22, 
1856, and is as follows : — 


“On Sunday evening last, as the sun went down, I went to at- 
tend the first funeral that I have been called to since I set foot in 
Asia. Hearing, heretofore, concerning one burial-place after an- 
other, that no Unitarian could ever be laid there, it was particularly 
grateful to me to be called into a garden of graves, where our 
simplest of all forms of funeral service was both permitted and in- 
vited. ‘The Dissenters’ Burial-Ground’ is the spot where I 
stood by an open grave and read, ‘I am the resurrection and the 
life,’ and prayed for the widow and fatherless children of Charles 
H. Birch, steward of the ship ‘Josiah Bradlee.’ At their home 
in Charlestown, Massachusetts, they little thought of what we 
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were doing, as their father and her husband, aged thirty-nine, had 
left them in good health. This was last Sunday, and twelve 
hours later I was called to another.funeral,— that of the second 
officer of the same ship, — and at the expiration of another twelve 
hours I was following to a contiguous grave the body of William 
B. Gerry, Captain of the American ship ‘ Noonday.’ In these 
latter services I was only a silent partaker, the Rev. Mr. Leslie 
of the Baptist Church having been called in by the merchant to 
whom the ship was consigned. This merchant was once a Sun- 
day-school pupil of mine at Hollis Street, Boston, and, had he 
known that I could have fulfilled the service, would have sent for 
me. Captain Gerry, for many years coming and going between 
Boston and Calcutta, had the largest attendance at his funeral that 
we Americans have known here. He had trusted too much to his 
great vigor of body, and disregarded the premonitory symptoms 
of cholera. Accordingly, though seen driving on the Strand at 
sunset of Sunday, he was taken ill at midnight, died the following 
noon, and was buried at sunset on Monday. Near his grave were 
the graves of a number of Americans, and, in particular, of nine 
who, a year or two ago; were buried side by side, within the 
space of nine days. It is said that, of the Americans who die in 
Caleutta, all are from off the ships; and that residents are thus far 
spared, or almost wholly so. Thisis traced to their knowing how 
to take care of theniselves, — as mariners do not or will not do. 
I mention these facts in part to give you warning that prompt 
measures are often required in this strange climate in order to 
save life. Many a man under an apparently slight attack finds 
himself hurried by his physicians on board the steamer to Ceylon, 
or on that to Singapore, by which all that he was doing is left at 
a stand-still for two or three weeks. My own health has not for 
a long time been better than at present; and though most of my 
duties are done in my good airy room, you perceive that I have 
duties abroad. Indeed, I am visiting sick men every day, besides 
the proper pastoral visits of my limited congregation. I omitted 
to mention that Captain Gerry belonged to the Unitarian Society. 
of Marblehead, and that his name stands written on our record- 
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book, with an expression of his good wishes for the success of our 
India mission. We have not yet celebrated the Lord’s Supper. 
‘‘T had fourteen inquirers at my room on last Wednesday, seven 
the day before, and but four yesterday, a day of heavy rain. They 
come every day, — and this seeking me out by the heathen, — not, 
of course, for any other than our dear Master’s sake, —and then 
going forth more eager than they came for that bread which is 
Christ, — must it not be regarded as the directest work and busi- 
ness of our mission? I make everything else give way to it, and 
do so with a clear conscience. Still I am always glad to be ad- 
vised by the Committee concerning any part of the work to which 
they would give a larger share of attention. I could devote the 
whole time, as it seems to me very profitably, to writing and print- 
ing; but at present I give more than half of it to answering doubts 
and questionings that come fresh out of asking lips and living 
hearts. This seems to have been emphatically His way, whose 
we are, and whom we serve. Let him guide us in all things. 
“¢Tenclose a slip exhibiting the bare synopsis of our second half- 
year’s Report. The Report itself —or Reports of the Presi- 
dent, Treasurer, Secretary, and Missionary in one — (as soon as 
ready) I will send you by ship. Our Channings (at the whole- 
sale American price) are getting rapidly distributed. Most of 
those who desire to purchase them are very poor men. I shall 
send a few out of your last supply of books to Brother Roberts, 
Madras. Mr. Pratt is not very well, nor our friend Richard 
Lewis. We all send Christian regards. Pray for us.” 


Mr. Dall’s regular letter for September was written on 
the 8th of that month : — 


“‘September has come, with the cessation of the refreshing 
showery season called ‘ The Rains,’ and covering three pleasant 
months. The cooling wind, the southwest monsoon, that brings 
something like a sea-breeze daily to Calcutta, is over and gone. 

' The oppressive sweltering heat remains. I do not afford puaka- 
-wallas, — men to fan me all day and all night, —— as most foreign- 
ers da; so I need not say that the relieving drops issue from | 
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every pore while I write. By God’s blessing, I seem to be in as 
firm health as ever in my life ; and better than that, my faith and 
hope for the planting of the Gospel in India are stronger than 
ever. I have this moment dismissed five men from my room, two 
of whom only had been with me before. They gladly chose out 
tracts, after an hour’s conversation, and borrowed Channing and 
other books, as they usually do. The postman this moment enters, 
and puts into my hands half a dozen copies of a Tamil tract, from 
brother Roberts. *Tis evidently just out of press. I accept them 
gladly as a token of his prosperity, and shall promptly return the 
sign of continued fellowship. ‘Though we none of us read Tamil, 
it is grateful to be thus remembered, and to remember in like man- 
ner them that be in the bonds of a militant Gospel, as bound 
with them. By the same mail there. comes to me a hand- 
some quarto pamphlet from Rangoon, far from Madras, on 
the opposite side of the great Bay or Sea of Bengal. This is 
partly in English and partly in Burmese, a language that seems 
made up of different locations and:segments of the letterO. The 
superintendent of our Sunday school, Mr. H. Counsell,— a man 
with a few drops of Asiatic blood in his veins, and who for fifteen 
years has held a responsible office in the Custom-House, —has a 
son, a young merchant, settled in Rangoon. A lady of Calcutta 
also, who is an old Boston Unitarian, is occasionally sending our 
tracts, &c. in that direction. So it is pleasant to think that our 
dearest views of Jesus and the truth are being carried night and 
day, we know not how, far over the barren places, by Him who 
gives wings to the seed of the grass. Rangoon, you know, is a 
thousand miles southeast of Calcutta, on the way hence to China. 

‘“‘ With the opening of this month I have made three new engage- 
ments, which are to come regularly round tome. First, I am to 
visit and examine the School at Bali (as I did on the last Monday, 
giving one whole day to it) the first Monday of every month. 
Every other Friday I am bidden to address (as twice accomplished 
already) a society of young heathen men, ‘The Jaun Bazaar 
Moral and Benevolent Association.’ Again, on every other Tues- 
day I have agreed to meet and address the ‘ Young Men’s Im- 
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proving Society ’ (so they call themselves), in the northern (na- 
tive) quarter of the city. Can it be that so much inquiry, and so 
much reading, and so much patient and attentive listening, as 
that in the midst of which it is my privilege to move, signifies 
nothing? and shall all be but so much rain upon the sand? I 
know that Mr. Pratt counts me over-hopeful, though ten or twelve 
years in India have not destroyed his hope that something can be 
done, even for Bengal. I grant you ’t is very hard not to lose 
one’s respect for our common humanity, when compelled to see 
from day to day, and month to month, such swarming hosts of 
degradation, naked, ignorant, selfish, deceitful, and abandoned, as 
move among the crooked ways and foul ‘ gullies’ of this great 
city of Caleutta. One needs a sanguine temperament, persistently 
to care for, and devote himself to the teaching of, such creatures. 
Only a living and practical faith in paternity and brotherhood, and 
Jesus Christ, can do it. 

<‘T wrote you that we had published (three hundred copies) our 
first Bengalee tract. The day before yesterday they sent me from 
the press my first number of ‘The Gospel of the Gospel, being 
the Things that Jesus said and did,’ with notes. Aided by Dr. 
Carpenter’s Harmony, and by Professor Norton’s new version of 
the Gospels, I hope, if life is spared, to get out a synoptical nar- 
rative of the Life of Jesus, with such commentary only as shall 
meet the daily asking of more than two hundred men that visit me, 
and of double that number that question me wherever I go. I 
know that I have undertaken a very difficult and responsible work. 
But something of the kind must be done in order to centre the 
_ thoughts and save the souls of hundreds, who are too ignorant ; 
to read understandingly the whole Bible, too much awakened 
not to crave high truth, and withal too full of their just-found 
mental liberty, not to say too sceptical, to take anything upon 
trust. I could say much more, but the time ‘will not permit: the 
mail will not wait. God be with you, and with us, and with the 
Gospel of his Son, wherever and however it be sincerely pub- 


lished. _Remember us in your prayers, as we all do you and this 
great mission.’’ 
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Rev. Eporamm Nore, Jr. 


At the time of the publication of the last Quarterly Jour- 
nal, we were in doubt as to the fate of Mr. Nute, of whose 
arrest we had heard. Upon receiving intelligence of that 
fact, the Secretary of the Association sent a letter to the 
Governor of Kansas Territory, informing him of the char- 
acter which Mr. Nute sustains in Massachusetts, and of the 
object for which he was sent to Kansas. The letter ex- 
pressed a hope that some immediate rescuing and helping 
influence might be extended to him. 

The following answer was received : — 


Executive Department, 
Lecompton, K. T., Sept. 23, 1856. 


Rev. Henry A. Mites, Sec. Amer. Unitarian Association : — 


‘« Sir, — I have received your esteemed favor of the 10th inst., 
informing me of the ‘arrest of Rev. Ephraim Nute, Jr. of Law- 
rence, Kansas Territory, by some persons who have carried him 
into Missouri.’ 

** Tn reply, I have the pleasure to state that I met the gentleman 
in question on the 9th of this month, at Fort Leavenworth, in the 
enjoyment of his health and liberty. 

‘¢ Very truly, your obedient servant, 
* “Jno. W. Geary, 
Governor of Kansas Territory.”’ 


With the above letter from Governor Geary came one 
from E. B. Whitman, Esq., our agent in Kansas, detailing 
the prompt and judicious steps he took for the release of Mr. 
Nute, and giving the gratifying information that both gen- 
tlemen had arrived in Lawrence. ' 

The events which took place during Mr. Nute’s detention 
of a fortnight as a prisoner are so well known, having been 
published extensively in the newspapers, that we need not 
recapitulate them here. On his return to Lawrence, he im- 
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mediately set himself to work in order to press forward the 
- completion of the church. In the last communication re- 
ceived from him, he gives a full account of the state of the 
mission, and of the effect upon the minds and hearts of his 
people of the barbarous scenes through which they had 
passed. This admirable and truly Christian letter will be 
here published entire. It is as follows: — 


‘Tt is now within a few days of five months since I left Boston 
on my return to this post of duty. During that time I have en- 
deavored to keep you well acquainted with the experiences con- 
nected with my missionary service. The account given in my let- 
ters has been mostly of occurrences that have interfered with that 
work, and so much of a merely personal character, that the failure 
of some of those letters to reach you has been perhaps no real 
loss. And yet it seems proper that you should have a general re- 
port of those things, belonging as they do to the history of this 
mission. Even the merely personal adventures, the perils, dis- 
tresses, and privations which I have encountered, unimportant in 
themselves, are significant and worth recording, considered in 
reference to this, my office of a servant of the Church. Such a 
report will doubtless appear to some quite unclerical (would that 
the word were suppressed). But I think that the narration given 
of the first Christian missions in the Book of the Acts, and by Paul 
in some of his letters, may give it some claim to the better term 
apostolical. 

*'The contest that has been waged here has interfered in all 
our affairs, domestic, industrial, civil, and religious, and so thrusts 
itself into our report, a sad, heart-sickening record. 

‘**The beautiful spot on the hill-side where was assembled my 
first congregation in Kansas is now occupied by a strong stone 
fort. It lies directly across the road that leads from my house to 
the church. The unfinished walls of our house of worship have - 
also been used as a defence against the attack of an army which a 
few weeks since appeared in hostile array within sight of its tower. 
All night a company of our young men were posted there in arms 
expecting every hour the assault which would call them to fight 
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for the defence of our homes and lives. The workmen engaged 
on the building, like the Hebrews of old, have labored with the 
weapons of war at their side, and again and again have been com- 
pelled to drop the implements of their peaceful toil, and, grasping 
the rifle, rally for the defence. Some of them have fallen in the 
struggle, and some now languish in prisons. The material for 
the building on the way to us has been plundered by our enemies, 
and the men in charge of it brutally put to death. Several of the 
most zealous, efficient, and beloved members of my Society and 
congregation have been murdered ; and a larger number driven out 
of the town and Territory, after being plundered by the invaders, 
and some of them wounded and otherwise despitefully used. Our 
meetings for public worship have been prevented by the occupation 
of every suitable place in which they could be held for military bar- 
racks, or by the excitements and preparations in prospect of fight- 
ing. Ihave been seized while on a peaceable errand with several 
of my people, with murderous threats, and kept a prisoner for two 
weeks, and subjected to treatment from the ill effects of which I 
have but just recovered. Twice only — and, here Jet me say, with 
the greatest reluctance — I have felt myself called upon to take up 
the arms of carnal warfare. Once, when our town was closely 
besieged, and our women and children were gathered pale and 
tearful in expectation of an immediate attack, then I put my rifle 
in readiness, —a weapon which I had brought with me for the 
destruction of wolves and game, — and prepared to take part in the ~ 
defence. Again, when I started to go with my widowed sister- 
in-law for the body and effects of her murdered husband, though I 
should not have gone on that expedition if it had not been for the 
threatened starvation of the people of Lawrence by the blockad- 
ing ef the roads, and for the understanding that a party would go 
with us of sufficient number to intimidate the bands which we 
“were likely to encounter. These facts are enough to show that 
the contest of war has intruded itself into my — work, 
and interfered seriously with its success. 

‘¢ And yet, in spite of all our difficulties and troubles, the work has 
not been frustrated entirely. Some progress has been made in the 
erection of our church building. We have not been forced en- 
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tirely to forsake the assembling of ourselves together for the peace- 
ful and pleasant services of worship and instruction. Of late our 
meetings have been regular, and with apparent interest, each 
Lord’s day ; and though we perceive with sadness the vacancies to 
which T have referred, some have come in and joined themselves 
to our number, so that our upper room, though not large, is well 
filled. A few weeks of mild weather, and the continuance of 
peace, will enable us to assemble in a more convenient and com- 
fortable room in the basement story of our house of worship. 
‘*The most serious evil of the melancholy condition of affairs 
in our Territory for the last eight months, I have not yet touched 
upon. This, to my mind, has been the influence of the spirit ef 
war, and the feelings awakened by the depredations, murders, and 
outrages of every kind that have been inflicted on this people. 
That these have been adverse and powerful against the prosperity 
of our religious institutions, no one can need be told. While our 
homes were being destroyed, our neighbors and nearest friends 
murdered, and all of us threatened with death by bands of men 
who had invaded our Territory, and were besieging our towns 
with the bearing of infuriated savages, our people could have but 
little heart for organizing churches and Sunday schools, and but 
little time or interest to give to the services of God’s house. Nor 
was that the worst. It would have been strange if the spirit of 
our holy religion had not suffered, the spirit of meekness, of for- 
giveness, aud love to all men giving way to a burning indignation 
rising beyond what is righteous into bitter resentment and thirst 
for revenge. Tried in such a fiery furnace, it was natural that 
some of the refinements and gentle charities of civilization should 
suffer damage. The manners of our community became for the 
time like those of the camp. Men living together in crowded quar- 
ters, with the rudest and most scanty accommodations, without the 
influences of domestic life, handling the weapons of war, preparing 
for deadly contest with murderous enemies, and the greater part of 
the number from time to time engaged in such conflicts, — bringing 
back the wounded, and sometimes the mangled remains of those 
who had fallen in the fight, —in such circumstances could we ex- 
pect men to maintain their highest tone of Christian sentiment, to 
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escape altogether unperverted by these barbarizing influences, to 
be peculiarly susceptible to Christian impressions? I should be 
surprised that so little injury has resulted to the morals of our peo- 
ple, if I did not take into account the righteousness, the moral 
grandeur, of the cause for which we have been made to do and suf- 
fer these things. In view of this, we may hope that.all our expe- 
riences will yet work the peaceable fruits of righteousness, afford- 
ing the discipline through which we shall be trained up into an 
eminently Christian community. 

‘¢ The deep and wide-spread sympathy that has been manifested 
in our struggles and sufferings, the knowledge that we have 
the sympathy and prayers of all good men and women who know 
the merits of the cause for which we contend and suffer, conspires 
to the same end. The readiness with which our friends at the 
East have hastened to minister to our need will also help it on. 
The large streams of their bounty are now coming in upon us, 
giving comfort and gladness to many of our otherwise destitute 
and cheerless homes. We are overburdened with the sense of 
benefits, and pained for the want of words to do justice to our feel- 
ings, and give fit response to this great movement of Christian 
charity. The great and the better part of a great nation are 
stirred with interest in our welfare; they hang in eager suspense 
upon the issue of our struggles. A million hands are reached out 
to us with offers of help, or raised to Heaven in supplications in 
our behalf. The churches of every sect and name are joined in 
a holy alliance to pray, proclaim, and work that our liberties may 
be restored, our wrongs vindicated, our distresses relieved, and the 
great cause of Freedom for the whole nation be made victorious. 
These considerations help us to feel the importance of our position 
and conduct, and must inspire us with courage to do and patience 
to suffer all that is laid upon us. 

‘© We can hardly fail of appreciating the worth of righteous- 
ness, especially of its application in securing justice to the down- 
trodden and oppressed. Unless blind and dull beyond all belief, we 
must be impressed by the great lesson of charity, chief among the 
Christian graces, which is here set before us, and so see some 
benefit even to the prosperity of religious institutions, and the 
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ends they are designed to serve, from circumstances that seem im- 
mediately opposed to them. 

“«] perceive a pledge of this good result in the readiness of our 
people to improve every interim of peace, which have hitherto 
been short, to engage again in re-establishing the institutions of 
religion and education. This time I hope our security and quiet 
may be longer lived, that we may be permitted thoroughly to re- 
pair the waste places of our Zion, and that this afflicted people 
may henceforth be saved from the hand of the spoiler, and from 
the baleful influences of the spirit and practice of war. If such 
favor be granted us, you may expect, at no distant day, the report 
of something more than hopes and prospects for the prosperity of 
my mission, the account of something done externally to further 
that work whose results it would be presumption and folly in mor- 
tal man to measure, the redemption of the world. 

‘* In this hope and service I remain, yours truly, 
‘ce. Nurs, Jr.” 
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Arctic Explorations : the Second,Grinnell Expedition in Search of 
Sir John Franklin, 1853, °54, °55. By Exisoa Kent Kane, 
M.D., U.S.N. Illustrated by upwards of three hundred En- 
gravings. 2vols. Philadelphia: Childs and Peterson. 


Amp so many causes that grieve our love of country, there is 
much in connection with this work which warms our patriotism. 
There must be something noble in the people who started the en- 
terprise here recorded, in the heroic band who executed it, in the 
great public heart that now proffers the homage of its applause, 
and in the associations which this expedition will connect with 
our national history. Here at least is one redeeming chapter. 

Sir John Franklin sailed in 1845. Fears for his safety began 
to be felt in 1848. Since then, twenty-five expeditions, employ- 
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ing thirty-one vessels, costing more than four millions of dollars, 
have attempted to solve the mystery of his fate. 

Dr. Kane sailed from New York, May 30, 1853. The two fol- 
lowing winters he passed on board of his ice-bound brig, between 
seventy-eight and seventy-nine degrees north latitude. In the 
summer of 1855 he made his escape by crossing more than thirteen 
hundred miles of ice. 

Though affording no light on the question of the fate of Sir 
John Franklin, the results of his expedition were many and valua- 
ble. He obtained information more accurate than before possessed 
of numerous localities in the Arctic region; he pushed discoveries 
farther north than they had before been carried; he proved the 
existence, by actual sight, of an open, iceless sea, of an area of 
more than four thousand miles, in the polar region, —a wonder- 
ful fact in the geography of our globe, before suspected by science, 
now demonstrated, and destined undoubtedly to tempt still further 
explorations. 

Among the best results, we must name these volumes them- 
selves. They make the most deeply interesting history we ever 
read. Once seated to it, we could not leave it for anything else. 

- It has been in our thoughts by day and our dreams by night. We 
have been climbing hills of ice, sailing in boiling eddies, buried 
in heaps of driving snow, starving in desolate caves, groping our 
way in a three months’ perpetual darkness, studying the strangest 
specimens of humanity in Esquimaux huts, gliding over immense 
fields of ice on a sledge drawn by dogs, following the daily rou- 
tine of life in the moss-covered tent on the decks of the ill-fated 
Advance ; and everywhere, in all scenes, under al] labors and 
trials, admiring, honoring, loving, the brave, heroic, humane, 
modest, wise, and generous commander. Indeed, we feel a deep 
personal affection for him. We hardly know the other person 

-whom we should be more glad to take by the hand, and to assure 
him, by a few sincere words, of our admiration for the many 
qualities of the-very highest order which he has here displayed. 

Of the two splendid volumes before us, reflecting the greatest 
credit on the enterprising publishing house in Philadelphia, Con- 
gress has ordered fifteen thousand volumes. Add to these the 
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private subscriptions, and the whole number is more than thirty 
thousand already ordered. How many home-circles during the 
evenings of this winter will be engaged in breathless interest over 
these pages! How much love of adventure will be inspired! 
Nor will this work fail to teach higher lessons. Rarely have 
we felt our hearts more moved than by what we have here read 
of acalm and cheering trust in a guiding and benignant Provi- 
dence. 


The Puritan Commonwealth. An Historical Review of the Puritan 
Government in Massachusetts, in its Civil and Ecclesiastical Rela- 
tions. By the late Peter Ottver, of the Suffolk Bar. Boston: 
Little, Brown, & Co. 1856. 


Waritine of the entry of James the First into England, in 1604, 
Mr. Oliver says, the king ‘‘ had seen the working of the Presbyte- 
rian system in Scotland, the introduction of which, by Knox, had 
been favored by the Scotch nobility, on account of the facility it 
gave them for dividing the Church property; and he bore into 
England the disgust which the Conference [Hampton Court] 
served but to strengthen and confirm. ‘ My aphorism is,’ said - 
James, ‘no bishop, no king.’ ‘Take heed, my son,’ addressing 
Prince Henry, ‘of the Puritans; very pests in the Church and 
Commonwealth, whom neither oaths nor promises bind, making 
their own imaginations the square of their conscience.’ It was 
this private reasoning of which he so justly stood in fear, not the 
principles of Christian liberty. The Church was a firm supporter . 
of his government; Puritanism was not. The Church upheld or- 
der ; Puritanism, disorder. The Church was identified with the 
State ; Puritanism was a system of innovation. The Church was 
an old, familiar friend ; might not Puritanism prove itself a bitter 
enemy? He could not forget the glory associated with the Catho- 
lic faith, and the long line of an illustrious priesthood, which 
stretched unbroken back to the Great High-Priest of Christianity.” 
The ministry planted by Christ was a sweet rose, and so it contin- — 
ued for ages. ‘It was not for James to suffer it to be choked by 
the nettles of Protestantism.’ (pp. 393, 394.) Whether Mr. Oli- 
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ver, in all this, and much more to the same effect, has given a true 
account of King James, may admit of a question ; but one thing is 
certain, Mr. Oliver has here described himself. Here is the 
stand-point of this’ fair royal octavo of five hundred page’. It is 
inspired throughout by a hatred of Puritanism. It attempts to 
show that Massachusetts had its orgin in a stupendous fraud, in 
the transfer of the Charter; and that its whole subsequent history, 
its treatment of the native tribes, its intolerance, its schism, its _ 
sectarianism, its superstition, all illustrate the hypocrisy, chi- 
canery, and rebellion to lawful authority, which form the essence 
and substance of Puritanism. 

Mr. Oliver is not the first to walk in this path. Other writers 
in warm sympathy with the English Church have often taken the 
same ground. Our author handles his subject with marked abil- 
ity, and — bating some instances of extreme severity — with more 
good-temper than might be expected from the strongly partisan 
side he espouses. Perhaps he will introduce a re-discussion of 
the merits of Puritanism. Something good might issue. If a 
ove of our ancestors has led some to claim more than rightfully 
belongs to them, it is true, on the other hand, that no writer of 
eminence has been blind to most of the defects here ‘‘ set down in 
a note-book and conned by heart’’; and no period of history, and 
no large class of men of past generations, will appear faultless, if 
judged by the standard of the present day. Our veneration for the 
Puritans does not include any admiration of their theology. We 
believe their theology was the cause of many défects in their char- 
acter. We hardly approve the decision of a Premier of Great 
Britain, who said he never would appoint a Calvinist to office, be- 

_eause he had no confidence that his religion would make him hon- 
est; and yet how recently and candidly has it been admitted, that 
Calvinism, by its leading dogmas, and by the shifts and expedien- 
cies it resorts to, does violence to our native sense of honor and 
right? It will be the work of our large reviews to follow the 
author of the ‘* Puritan Commonwealth ’’ step by step, to admit 
his censures where they are just, and to parry his hard blows 
where they should not fall. It is only our humble office to give 
this brief account of a work, which from beginning to end we 


have found extremely interesting. 
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The Adventurer. 3 vols. The World. 3 vols. Being Vols. 
19-24 inclusive of the series of British Essayists. Boston: 
Little, Brown, & Co. 1856. 


We have before noticed this admirable library edition of the 
British Essayists. A little more than half of the series of thirty- 
eight volumes is now published. Besides the Essays which have 
immortalized one of the most remarkable periods of English lit- 
erature, we have here prefaces, historical and biographical, — the 


whole presented in the best style of paper and binding of any simi- 
lar publication. 


Julian; or Scenes in Judea. By Witt1am Ware. Two vol+ 


umes in one. Second edition. New York: C. 8S. Francis & 
Co. 1856. : 5 


. 


An old favorite is here reproduced in a new and more attrac- 
tive form. Not appreciated at first so much as other writers who 
have more showy claims to popularity, the works of William 
Ware will be read long after most of the publications of the day 
are forgotten; nor will they cease to have admirers while there 
are those who Jove modest genius and a gentle purity of style. 
This is one of the best books for a parish or Sunday-school li- 
brary, for although it is a work of fiction, by its truthful portrait- 


ure of the times of our Saviour it mingles instruction with enter-_ 
tainment. | 


A Physician’s Vacation; or a Summer in Europe. By Water 
Cuannine. Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 1856. 


A cuarry and pleasant book. We have followed the Doctor 
in every step of his rambles; and although the sights and wonders 
of his route are well known to all through countless books of trav- 
el, yet habits of careful observation, unfailing good-nature, and 


a frankness of utterance quite unsurpassed, have given new inter- 
est to old things. 
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The’ Grounds and Objects of Religious Knowledge. A Series of 
Letters addressed to a Young Man in a State of Indecision. By 
Joun R. Bearp, D.D. London. 1856. 2 vols. 


From the learned and indefatigable author we have received a 
copy of this work, for which we would return our grateful ac- 
knowledgments. The subjects treated are the foundation of relig- 
ion in the soul of man; God, Christ, Retribution, Immortality, 
proved to be realities; the true idea of Inspiration, Revelation, 
Authority, Miracles, Sin, Atonement; the true character of the 
Gospels ; the evidences of Christianity; the nature of faith, re- 
pentance, ard conversion ; grounds of acceptance with God, — the 
whole being written in a style of singular vivacity and clearness, 
and designed to meet the sceptical state of mind so natural to 
many thinking young men. As a specimen of our author’s treat- 
ment of a subject, we may refer our readers to the article in this 
. Journal entitled ‘‘ The Comforter,’’ which is taken from the sec- 


ond volume. 


The Poetry of the East. By Wiuu1am Rovnsevitte ALcrEr. 
Boston: Whittemore, Niles, and Hall.- 1856. 


At the close of the Introduction to these Specimens of Oriental 
Poetry, Mr. Alger refers to the attempt of the United States gov- 
ernment to naturalize a tree of Palestine, called St. John’s Bread, 
which blossoms twice a year, and ‘‘ bears a ton of’ pods, full of 
sugar and wild-honey.”’ In like manner, he says, the author of 
this book seeks to import into the West some specimens of the 
Thought, Sentiment, and Fancy of the East, whose treasures may 
sparkle with the splendor of imagination, and be ‘‘ odorous with 
the fragrance of exquisite sensibility.” A very worthy attempt, 
which all lovers of good letters should encourage ; and if it should 
be thought that none of these thought-seeds can be quite so pro- 
ductive as the above-named tree-seed, the fact should not prevent 
us from acknowledging the industry with which Mr. Alger has 


labored in this import-department. 
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Mormon Wives; a Narrative of Facts stranger than Fiction. By 
Merra Vicrorta Futter. New York: Derby and Jackson. 
1856 
Turre are no more facts in this book about Mormonism than 

one can find in any newspaper editorial. For the sake of a taking 

title, a romance has a brief preface and appendix referring to Utah 
and its strange domestic polity. This is all we get. We wish 
we had some full and exact knowledge on the subjects referred to. 


The Rifle, Axe, and Saddle-bags, and Other Lectures. By Wu- 
L1aM Henry Minsurn. With a Portrait of the Author. New 
York: Derby and Jackson. 1856. 


Many of our readers have heard the lecture on The Rifle, Aze, 
and Saddle-bags, and remember that the author referred, by this 
concrete illustration, to the hunter, the woodman, and the pioneer 
Methodist preacher. In other words, the lecture is on border-life ; * 
and what was heard with interest will now be read with pleasure. 
The other lectures are three in number, — on The Triumphs of 
Genius over Blindness, on Woman, on French Chivalry in the 
Southwest. Mr. Milburn’s high culture and fine literary taste give 
an interest to everything he publishes. It is but justice to him to 
say that this book is but a‘way-side excursion. His strength has 
been given to the business of preaching, in which he-is eminent, 
and few have been heard in our pulpits with more interest than 
‘the young blind preacher.”’ 

Kansas; its Interior and Exterior Life, including a Full View a 
its Settlement, Political History, Social Life, Climate, Soil, Pro- 
ductions, Scenery, gc. By Sara T. L. Rozinson. Boston: 
Crosby, Nichols, & Co. 1856. 


Mrs. Rosinson is the wife of Governor Robinson of Kansas, 
and daughter of the late Hon. Myron Lawrence of Belchertown, 
Massachusetts. Her book is in the form of a journal of what she 
saw and heard in Kansas, from August, 1854, to this last Septem- 
ber. It seems to have been written from a full knowledge of 
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events, and with good temper. It is altogether the best book on 
the subject that has yet been produced, and will hereafter be re- 
ferred to as the authority of an eyewitness of the remarkable 
events that have distinguished the first years of that Territory. 
Though, as we infer from her book, holding a religious faith un- 
like that of Mr. Nute, we were pleased with the candor and kind- 
ness of her allusions to that gentleman. Thus, on page 60, she 
says: ‘* We are glad he has come among us with his genial sym- 
pathies, his heart-warmth, his earnest ways, his outspoken words 
for truth, and his abiding love for freedom and the right. We 
need such manliness among us, in this new, unsettled state of 
things; such men with unwearying confidence in God, and the 
humanity of men; with whom the love for a distressed brother is 
more than one’s faith in creeds, and whose faith is strong that in 
doing good to one’s fellow we show our love to God.”’ 


David Copperfield. By Cuartes Dickens. With thirty-eight 
Illustrations. In Two Volumes. Philadelphia: T. B. Peter- 
son. 1856. 


A neat library edition of this, one of the best works of the im- 
mortal ‘* Boz,’’ has been much wanted. We thank the publisher 
for the pleasure of placing it on our shelves, and do most sincerely 
commend it to every lover of good paper and clear type. 


Widdifield’s New Cook-Book. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson. 
1856. 


Ir any of our youthful readers should be meditating the myste- 
ries of housekeeping, we can direct them to some hundred quota- 
tions from papers in all parts of the country, pronouncing this 
‘¢the very best book on the subject ever published.’? We do not ~ 
presume to say this on our authority ; but while we have no doubt 
that what everybody else says must have something in it, we can 
speak with more confidence of the admirable arrangement of the 
book, and especially of the large type that may delight the eyes of 
the young wife some sixty years hence. 
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The Harmony of Ages. A Thesis on the Relations between the 
Conditions of Man and the Character of God. By Hiram 
Parker, M. D. Boston: John P. Jewett & Co. 1856. 


Tuts is one of the many books which Dr. Edward Beecher’s 
Conflict of Ages has called forth. Dr. Parker, a physician in Low- 
ell, believes the theory of pre-existence to be “‘ absurd and un- 
just’; and finds the ‘‘ harmony” which he affirms, in the fact 
that man’s responsibility is no greater than his knowledge and 
ability, though he has become ‘‘ changed from a normal to an ab- 
normal condition, in consequence of the tests established to change 
his responsibility from the claims of an automatic career, or from 
those of organism, to those of his Creator.’’? Our readers will of 
course find out what this means before they accept or reject the 
propositjon. Meanwhile, we can assure them that this book gives 
evidence of a good deal of thought, and of some honest effort to 
throw off the worst consequences of Calvinism. 


The Torchlight: or, Through the Wood. By Harriet A. OL- 
corr. Author of ‘‘Isora’s Child.” New York: Derby and 
Jackson. 1856. 


No adventures by forest or flood are here related, but a story of 
every-day life, the scene of which is in New York and New Or- 
leans. A young girl, thrown upon the world by the unfortunate 
disagreement of her parents, finds a husband whom she pronoun- 
ces, in the final sentence of the book, to be a orchlight to her dark 
paths through the wood. Hence the title of a tale which, though 


well written, and breathing a good religious tone, lacks a spirited 
interest. : 


Seed-Grain for Thought and Discussion. A Compilation. By 
Mrs. Anna C. Lowen. Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 1856. 


Two beautifully printed volumes, filled with short extracts 
from a wide circle of ethical writers, many of them aside from the 
beaten paths of readers, and all of them admirably chosen to “ ex- 
cite thought and discussion.” Taken up in a thoughtful moment 
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of leisure, the eye will rest on some sentence which will answer 
the office asked for by the dying German poet, who said, ‘‘ Refresh 
me with a good thought.’ Mrs. Lowell’s name is the best assur- 
ance that the compilation is made with excellent judgment and 
taste, and purchasers of this work will get a whole library in two 
volumes. 


“* It is Never Too Late to Mend.”? A Matter of Fact Romance. 
By Cuartes Reape. Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 2 vols. 


Tuis story possesses a thrilling interest, and is replete with the 
best instruction. Not one half of the professedly religious books 
breathe so high an influence. The reader who craves strong ex- 
citement will find the prison scene equal to anything in Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin. ‘‘ Prisoners are a tabooed class in England, as are blacks 
in some few of the United States,’’ says the writer, who shows 
that a ‘* Legree”’ may be found in an English prison. It is one of 
the best books of the class which has appeared for a long time. 


The History of the Reign of the Emperor Charles the Fifth. By 
Wiuwiam Rozertson, D. D. With an Account of the Emper- 
or’s Life after his Abdication. By Wiuutam H. Prescort. 
In ThreeVolumes. Boston: Phillips, Sampson, & Co. 1857. 


To the well-known and classic work of Dr. Robertson Mr. 
Prescott has added one hundred and eighty-three octavo pages, 
giving a minute and most interesting account of the life of Charles 
the Fifth after his retirement from the throne to the Spanish 

- monastery in which he ended his days. In this portion of the 
Emperor’s life, Dr. Robertson’s work was singularly defective. 
Materials for elucidating that period have lately come into the 
hands of historians, and were the foundation of Stirling’s ‘ Clois- 
ter Life of Charles the Fifth.’ Prior to the publication of that 
work, Mr. Prescott had examined the oviginal Spanish documents, 
having been led to a knowledge of them in the prosecution of his 
celebrated historical works. By a careful examination of these, 
aided by the labors of Mr. Stirling and others, Mr. Prescott has 
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supplied the deficiency of Robertson, and appended to that popular 
history four chapters which will hereafter constitute the most in- 
teresting portion of the history of the Emperor. The work is 
uniform with Mr. Prescott’s other histories, is published in the 
handsome style of Phillips, Sampson, & Co’s. books, and will 
doubtless be the only salable edition of Robertson’s Charles the 
Fifth. 3 


Science vs. Modern Spiritualism. A Treatise on Turning Ta- 
bles, The Supernatural in General, and Spirits. ‘Translated 
from the French of Count Acénor pe Gasparin, by E. W. 
Rosert. With an Introduction by Rev. Rozert Barrp, D. D. 
New York: Kiggins and Kellogg. 2 vols. 1857. 


Gasparin is an Evangelical pastor in Switzerland. His book 
is written in the popular French style, and is designed to develop 
the theory that some persons in certain conditions can send their 
will into other persons, and into tables and other material objects. 
Hence there is nothing supernatural in the phenomena of table- 
turning. The larger portion of the book is taken up in showing 
the absurdity of stories of pretended supernatural agency. In the 
recapitulation of a large number of such stories, the work is not 
without interest. And yet we find nothing in the whole treatise 
which should lead such a man as Dr. Baird to introduce it to 
American readers. The title, Science vs. Modern Spiritualism, 
first given in the American edition, is not well chosen. The’ 
work is anything but sctendific. The Swiss pastor affirms contin- 
ually that American Spiritualism is the offspring of American 
Unitarianism ; he says it originated with Unitarianism, is chiefly 
patronized by Unitarians, is the Gospel according to Unitarians. 
Dr. Baird tells us he has had ‘‘ many years’ acquaintance’? with 
M. Gasparin; can the Doctor tell us who made these representa- 
tions abroad concerning American Unitarianism? We know who 
is responsible for aiding their circulation in this country. 
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California, In-Doors and Out, or How we Farm, Mine, and Live 
in the Golden State. By Euiza W. Farnnam. New York: 
Dix, Edwards, & Co. 1856. 


Our readers may remember the interest that was felt six or 
seven years ago in the enterprise of Mrs. Farnham, who proposed 
to conduct a large company of young women to California, to help 
that then newly settled country in its first attempts at civilization. 
Only three out of two hundred who communicated with Mrs. Farn- 
ham accompanied her. We have here a full account of her ad- 
ventures. The story would have had a little more novelty had it 
been published three or four years ago; but it is full of interest, 
and of evidences of the remarkably energetic and persevering char- 
acter of the writer. In a clear and good style she tells us how 
she lived in her shanty, and what she saw at the mines. We 
have been particularly interested in her account of her excursion 
on the coast of California, where she assembled her travelling 
party in the hut they threw up for shelter, and entertained them 
by reading ‘‘ the noble Sermon of Channing on ‘ The Church.’ ”’ 
There are at all times missionaries we know not of. 


Incidents of Travel and Adventure in the Far West, with Colonel 
Fremont’s last Expedition. By S. N. Carvauno, Artist to the 
Expedition. New York: Derby and Jackson. 1857. 


WE suspect this book was not designed until after Colonel Fre- 
mont’s nomination for the Presidency. The most instructive 
part of it relates to the Mormons of Utah, with whom the writer 
passed ten weeks. A large portion of the Mormons, he says, 
do not practise polygamy, and ‘‘ are as much horrified at it as the 
most carefully educated in the enlightened circles of Europe and 
Ametica.’”? To the good order, kindness, outward respectability, 
and deep religious feeling of the mass of the seventy-five thousand 
Mormons he bears decided testimony, and believes them to be vic- 
tims of the selfish arts of a few designing men. 

Wirs reference to the coming holidays, many books for chil- 
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dren have recently been published. C. S. Francis & Co., New — 
York, have issued Tales from Saxon History, by Emmy TayLor, 
in admirable style, illustrated by superior engravings. In similar 
style the same publishers have sent out Stories of the Canadian 
Forest, by Mrs. Trarun. Of both of these books we can speak 
with great confidence in recommending them to parents. Brown, 
Bazin, & Co. have published Now or Never, or the Adventures of 
Bobby Bright, by Over Optic, who seems to be proficient in the 
art of interesting children. A little boy, eight years old, who 
reads many books, says of this, ‘‘ It is a first-rate story, one of the 
best I ever read.”? We think he is right. \ 


Harper’s Pusrications. — The following works, issued during . 
the last quarter by the Messrs. Harper of New York, have been 
laid upon our table : — . 

The Harpers’ Monthly Story-Book, prepared by Jacob Abbott, 
justly a great favorite in a thousand households. 

The Harpers’ Magazine, which shows no falling off in the abil- 
ity and singular variety of its contents; we wish that the wise 
and liberal article on ‘‘ Lectures and Lecturing,’’ in the December 
number, could be copied into all newspapers. 

A Child’s History of Rome. By Joun Bonner. ‘Two volumes, 
16mo, with numerous illustrations, — the whole designed to explain 
in simple language and attractive style the legends and leading | 
events in Roman history; an excellent book. 

Lake Ngami, or Explorations and Discoveries in Southwestern 
Africa. By Cuartes Joun Anperson. A narrative of two pedes- 
trian tours in 1850 and 1854, throwing a deeply interesting light 
upon regions little known, and giving more information than any 
other similar work relating to the natural history of the country 
visited. It is full of thrilling adventures, 

Harpers’ School History, containing a Narrative of the General 
Course of History from the Earliest Periods to the Establishment of 
the American Constitution, with Questions for the Use of Schools, 
and one hundred and fifty Maps and Engravings. By Jacon Ax- 
boTT. Well calculated in design to give the beginner a bird’s- 


eye view of the field which History surveys, but bearing many 
marks of haste in its preparation. 
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Lhe American Poulterer’s Companion. By C. N. Bemenv. 
With one hundred and twenty Illustrations on wood and stone. 
A complete encyclopedia of everything pertaining to all kinds of 
poultry and fowl, their food, diseases, to poultry-houses, &c., and 
showing how a humble source of profit, which yet has acapital in 
the-aggregate in this country of twenty millions of dollars, may be 
managed to much greater advantage. , 

Rome, Christian and Papal. Sketches of its Religious Monu- 
ments and Ecclesiastical Hierarchy. By L. Dr Sanctis, D.D.,— 
who is a convert to the Protestant faith, and who, in a series of 
twenty letters, aided by nearly as many engravings, gives a vast 
deal of information relating to the present ecclesiastical customs, 
- ceremonies, pretensions, and frauds of the Papal Church in Rome. 

Beaumarchais and his Times. Sketches of French Society in the 
Eighteenth Century. By Louis pe Loméniz. ‘Translated by 
Henry S. Epwarps. One of those deeply interesting glimpses 
behind the scenes of public life, which are furnished by private 
memoirs. The story of Beaumarchais’s immense loans to the 
United States will be new to most readers. 

Westward Empire, or the Great Drama of Human Progress. 
By E. L. Macooy, —who divides the world into four ages, that 
of Pericles, of Augustus, of Leo Tenth, of Washington, and ex- 
amines the literature, art, science, and religion of each period, 
—an ambitious attempt, with unsatisfactory generalizations. 

New Granada: Twenty Months in the Andes. By Isaac F. 
Houron, Professor of Chemistry and Natural History in Middle- 

bury College, — who, for the sake of examining the natural his- 
tory of a region little known to science, has made a thorough 
exploration of a country to which political causes will soon attach 
great importance, and who gives us, in this noble octavo volume, 
accompanied by maps, plans of cities, and thirty illustrations, the 
fullest and most recent information. 

The History of Henry Fourth, King of France. By Joun S. 
C. Assotr. The Little Learner Learning about Common Things. 
By Jacos Assorr. Old Whitey’s Christmas Trot: a Story for 

‘the Holidays. By A. Oaxey Haut. — All three of these are 
books for children and youth, got up in the attractive style of 
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the publishers, and mingle instruction with pleasure. The sec- 
ond, particularly, is well calculated to make children think. 

*,* To all their other publications, the Harpers propose to add 
a weekly newspaper, called Harpers’ Weekly Journal of Civiliza- 
tion, the first number to be issued January 3d, 1857. They an- 
nounce their intention to make it the best family newspaper in the 
world. It will be published every Saturday, at two dollars and a 
half per annum, in advance. 


RECORD OF EVENTS AND GENERAL INTEL- 
‘ LIGENCE. 


SrepremBer 1, 1856.— The Unitarian Church Association of 
Maine held its annual meeting in Portland. Sermons were 
preached by Rev. A. D. Wheeler, of Brunswick, and Rev. J. T.” 
G. Nichols, of Saco. 


Sepremper 10,— Rey. Courtland Y. De Normandie was in- 
stalled pastor of the Unitarian Society in Fairhaven, Mass. Ser- 
mon by Rey. Dr. Hall, of Providence, R. I. 


SrepremBer 11.— The Plymouth County Sunday School held 
its annual meeting in Hingham. ; 


September 26.— The new Unitarian Church in Lockport, IIli- 
nois, was dedicated to the use of public worship. Sermon by Rev. 
Dr. Eliot, of St. Louis. 

Ocrosrr 1.— Rev. Edward Everett Hale was installed pastor 
of the South Congregational Church in Boston. Sermon by Rev. 
Dr. Huntington, of Harvard College. 


Ocrozmr 6.— Rev. Frederic H, Hedge, D. D. commenced his 
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services as pastor of the First Congregational Church in Brook- 
line. 

Ocrozer 8.— The North Middlesex Sunday-School Society 
held its semiannual meeting at Groton. A sermon was preached 
by Rev. W. L. Gage, of Manchester, N. H. 


Octoser 9.— The Middlesex Sunday-School Society held its 
semiannual meeting in Woburn. Sermon by Rev. Dr. Stebbins, 
late of Meadville. 


Octozer 26.— The new house of worship erected for the use 
of the Unitarians in Lancaster, N. H. was dedicated. Sermon by 
Rey. Dr. Briggs, of Salem. : 


Ocrozger 29.— The Sunday-School Society held its annual 
meeting in Salem. Sermon by Rev. George E. Ellis, of Charles- - 
town. 

Ocrozer 30.— There was a celebration this day, in Northbor- 
ough, of the fortieth anniversary of the ordination of Rev. Dr. 
Allen as pastor of the Unitarian Society in that place. 


Novemser 6.— Mr. George Bradford was ordained pastor of 
the Unitarian Church and Society in Watertown. Sermon by 
Rev. Dr. Gannett, of Boston. 


NovempBer 6, — Rev. Thomas S. Lathrop was installed pastor 
of the Unitarian Church and Society in Walpole, N. H. Sermon 
by Rev. J. F. Clarke, of Boston. 


° 


Novemper 12.—Rev. Frederic Hinckley, late of Hartford, Ct., 
was installed pastot of the First Unitarian Church in Lowell. 


Sermon by Rev. Dr. Hedge, of Brookline. 
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November 27.— The new and costly church of the Unitarian 
Society in Keokuk, Iowa, was this day dedicated to the worship 
of one God the Father. Sermon by Rev. Dr. Eliot, of St. Louis. 


*,* Tt gives us great pleasure to hear of the satisfactory im- 
pression made upon all the friends of the Meadville School by the 
access to it of the new President, Rev. Oliver Stearns. With a 
united, genial, and hopeful spirit, the students have given a warm 
welcome to the head of the Institution, whose relation to it ap- 
pears to be full of promise ; and we:are glad to know that Mr. 


Stearns finds his situation and duties more satisfactory than he 
had anticipated. 


Tue Proposep New Parer.— At the time of writing this, no 
arrangement has been completed for issuing the new denomina- 
tional organ to which reference has frequently been made. Un- 
- expected difficulties have sprung up, nor does there seem at 
present any immediate prospect of removing them. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 


Durine the months of September, October, and November the 
following sums have been received : — 


From Dr. Farley’s Society in Brooklyn, N. Y., for the 
Kansas Church (received July 1S), : : - $597.63 
Sept. 1. From sale of books at office, .°  . . wea. SY 

«Mr. Morison’s Society, Milton, for 
Church in Lancaster, N. H., . - 50.00 

Mr. Longfellow’s Society, Brooklyn, 


N. Y., for Kansas Church, 5 . . 100.00 
‘6. Quarterly Journals, 


“es ce ee 


CT; cc i i . ‘ oe 

Sale of books, ; ‘ wee z - 16.97 
11. Quarterly Journal, . . . : * 1.00 
‘* 13. Books at office, ‘ : “ ‘ - 12.45 
ch ** in Calais, Me. : . . . 11.40 
“* 19. Books at office, me - - 1.45 
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Sept. 20. Books at office, . ‘ : 2 2 > $11.42 
ee 


** Quarterly Journals, : : a. 4.00 
*< 22. From a Friend, for Mr. Nute, g 5.00 
“ 93. Mr. Eben Conant, for Life- ‘membership, - 30.00 
se © Quarterly Journals in Westford, 14.22 
s¢ 24. Quarterly Journal, - : : . = 1,00 
s¢ 25. Books at office, ‘ : “ : 3 A 1.50 
beg J i ‘“ . ‘ ° « 5,50 
oO, he “2 ‘ : : ‘ ° 4.66 
ett Quarterly Journals, . ¥ 4 , 4 - 2.00 
serous : - ; 2.00 
Oct. 2. Quarterly J pias: in isilectnd, ; 12.00 
sc 3. From Western Conference, — for Quarterly 
Journals, . 89.00 
“« 4. From Hapgood Wright, Esq., Lowell, : 5.00 
Pee eee “Tsaae Hinckley, ; wo 4:00 
ao William Wise, ‘* a : 2.00 
ee tt JB MeAlin, Ut % LF ROO 
«¢ 4. Quarterly Journals, . - - ns 14.00 
Se Gi, - ie in Calais, Me., : - 12.00 
cher yf “ 2 in Tyngsborough, ; 6.40 
sc «Sale of books at “ptt . ‘ »? 1.00 
= amd: eS oe 2 - ‘ 24.40 
_ Quarterly Journals, . “ - 2.00 
as Ge ae ee Taneaster, N. i 5.00 
cc © From Wm. Lord, Esq., to make Rev. Joshua 
Swan Life-member, . a E 30.00 
«¢ 13. Quarterly Journals, sg ale P aw ~~ 7.00 
sc ©“ Sale of books at office, 40.35 
‘¢  «¢ From Rev. Mr. Clarke’s Society it in Uxbridge, s 21.27 
a Quarterly Journals in Uxbridge, . 2 2 15.00 
omy es “ . in Providence, R.I., . . 48.00 


«s « From friends in Providence, through Rey. 

Dr. Hall, : 5 : a -* 10.00 
ey 14s From Dovery on) 1 As stn Ue peal 10.08 
cc ck “ Medfield, . F ‘ P 2 +, 19,27 * 
ee “ Canton, . 5 . A A ? 28.58 
“ec (73 “ Troy, N. Yee . . . . . 130.00 


Cte 66 “ sale of books, , : . . ° 1.50 
“ek “ Quarterly Journals, 3 er e00 
«6 «¢ = & a friend in Lowell, for India Mission, . 3.00 
‘¢ 15. Quarterly Journal, . . : : - 1,00 
«¢ 16. Sale of books, . . 5.00 


‘¢ 18. From Rev. Dr. Putnam’ s Society, Roxbury, . 100.00 

«© 20. ‘* Eastport, Me., for Rev. Mr. Nute’s 
Church, ; ; . 66.00 

Sh4 FS Sale of books, : - 4 A = F 14,59 


, 


. Sale of books, : is 
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Journals, 2 = r “ $ 10.50 
: i pele ., eet ies 1.00 
. Books sold in Maine, . é . Sar: . 10:00 
. Books, - 3 : : . 1.25 
, From Dover, in ‘addition, : : : oe oe 
es Easton, A 3 - = : 32.55 
Sale of books at office, ‘ : : ae CEO 
Quarterly Journals, . 3 . z 5.00 
Gift of a lady, ; : = : 2) 00) 
Books sold in Iowa City, : : : : 40.40 
‘ Books, ‘ : . ‘ ; ‘ poe je | 
* F 2 “ : : a 10.87 
a 2.37 

. From Church’ of Messiah, N. May “for Book i 
Fund, in addition, - . - 25.00 
; Quarterly Journal, 5 ‘ f E é 1.00 
. Books at office, S : ¥ ‘ ‘3 i aaa 
re * 15.60. 


. From friends in ’ Philadelphia, through Rev. 


Dr. Furness, for Kansas Church, . 4 62.50 | 
Books, . - . : 5 3 : b 50 


. From Sterling, . 50.00 


«© Charles "Stearns, xt . Esq., Brookline, 
to make himself and wife Life- -members, 4 60.00 


. Sale of books, 5 .. ~Saee 
From friends in King’s Chapel, Boston, for 

Book Fund, . E . 415.00 

Quarterly J ournals, ; * : 200 

. Sale of books, Charleston, S. oR », 121,53. 
From Northfield, through Rev. Mr. Tenney, 

for Book Fund, : : - 100.00 

Quarterly Journals in Nonhfeld Seo: 20.00 

Books, ‘ Aeon a AOD. 

Quarterly J ournal, » . e 1.00 

. From Keene, N. IL, for India Mission, dl . 10.00 


‘© Society in Keene, nee ; A 55.00 


